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With the “Spectator” of Saturday, June 30th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——=—@—— 

HE Emperor of Austria has once more displayed his re- 
markable capacity for internal diplomacy. It was evident 

after the defeat of the Civil Marriage Bill that the people of 
Hungary were determined it should pass, and the Emperor was 
therefore in this dilemma. It was necessary to yield, but he 
was determined not to create Magnates, and yet if he did not 
create them, the Upper House might again throw out the 





Bill. He therefore reappointed Dr. Wekerle Premier, accepted | 


an apology from the Liberal party for language savouring of 
disloyalty, and caused it to be signified to the Magnates that 
he wished the Bill to pass. The Magnates neither can, nor 
will, quarrel with the House of Hapsburg, and accordingly, 
when on Thursday the Bill for the second time reached the 
Upper House, fifteen Peers walked out, and the second read- 
ing was carried by a majority of 4. The popular delight is 
extreme, for the Bill is regarded as a pivot in the struggle 
between the people and clerical influence, and the submission 
of the Emperor, who is known to be slightly clerical, has in- 
creased, rather than diminished, his personal authority. His 
ascendency as universal Referee from all his States is now 
one of the most remarkable political facts in Europe, the more 
so because he is not strictly an intellectual man. He is only 
a ruler, wise from long experience, and from that peculiar 
Hapsburg pride which has so often enabled the House to 
accept defeat without loss of dignity. 


Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria has explained himself to 
Europe, through an interview with a correspondent of the 
Gaulots. He speaks very much en Prince; but he is frank, 
and his policy is sufficiently intelligible. He thinks that M. 
Stambouloff had becom: corrupted by power; that he had a 
habit of resigning in order to prove himself indispensable ; 
and that the population had become weary of his tyranny. 
When, therefore, he had quarrelled with the Army, which he 
wished to employ in certain fiscal exactions, the Prince 
accepted his resignation, which was followed by twenty 
thousand telegrams of congratulation. The Prince declares 
that for himself he is neither Russian nor Austrian; but is a 
faithful vassal of the Khalif who is the mainstay of Bulgaria, 
and whose confidence he seeks to increase. That is not an 
anwise attitude to take until circumstances enable Bulgaria 












to claim Macedonia, and perhaps Constantinople itself, with 
the headship of the Balkan Federation, for it makes of the 
Bulgarian Army the steel tip as against Russia of the great 
Ottoman spear. There is clearlya mind in Prince Ferdinand, 
and a good deal of persistent patience, for, as he reminds his 
interviewer, he has reigned eight years, has in that time com- 
mitted no mistake, and has borne with M. Stambouloff. It is 
curious to note the capacity these hereditary Princes have for 
keeping their seats. The Russians for years past have been 
bullying King Charles of Roumania, with no result except 
the quiet strengthening of the Army and the fortifications of 
Bucharest. 

The statue of the Queen at Madras was on Tuesday found 
smeared with Hindoo religious marks on the forehead, neck, 
and breast. The police report their belief that the marks-.are 
the work of a Hindoo devotee who was worshipping the statue. 
That explanation is probably correct, for if we mistake not 
the Queen has been found to be an object of adoration 
in two or three of the wilder districts of India. It would 
not be difficult, if it were only right, to create a caste in India 
whose single caste law would be obedience to the Queen’s 
command, and who would at her order die in thousands in the 
field. There is nothing in Hindooism opposed to such a cult. 
The Queen is in her devotees’ eyes so great a person, and so 
uniformly fortunate, that she must in her previous births 
have accumulated a store of virtue which raises her to the 
level of the gods. It is a pity we cannot take advantage of 
the feeling to make a Queen’s Guard, say, of twenty thousand 
men, who could be relied on like Englishmen; but it would 
involve hard lying, and hard lying of the sacrilegious kind 
which always brings about, in one way or another, its own 
retribution. The deification of the Roman Emperors neither 
preserved the individual Cesar nor the Roman Empire. 





The Leeds Conference on the House of Lords question 
came off on Wednesday, when Mr. Laboygchere moved an 
amendment on Dr. Spence Watson’s resolution for abolishing 
the veto of the House of Lords on House of Commons’ 
Bills, intended to exact from the Government a pledge 
to bring in a Bill before this Parliament is dissolved, to 
abolish the veto of the House of Lords on the Bills passed by 
the Commons, and to give them full legal effect so soon as the 
Commons send them up again with or without the adoption of 
any of the amendments which the Lords may have carried. This 
was a very mild advance on the original resolution, which did 
not venture to tie the hands of the Ministry in any way as to 
the best mode of carrying out the resolution; but for ajl 
that it was not carried, and Mr. Labouchere and Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, who seconded him, had to go away murmuring at the 
reluctance of the Conference to go beyond the cues of the 
wirepullers, It was a very well-disciplined, rather than a 
very enthusiastic, Conference. Of course a great many strong 
things were said, as when the President, Dr. Spence Watson, 
said that the gods of the Lords were “ privilege, prejudice, 
and property,” and Sir Wilfrid Lawson quoted a schoolboy 
who had “misremembered” his text, and quoted Scripture 
for the statement, “And he said my House shall be called a 
den of thieves, but ye have made it a House of Lords.” But 
no one reminded the assembly that they represented a 
decided minority of the people of Great Britain, and the 
barest possible majority even of the people of the United 
Kingdom as it was in 1892, not to prejudge the question of 
what it may be now. 


In the House of Lords yesterday week, Lord Dunraven moved 
the second reading of the Bill for legalising marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister, urging that it is a marriage which 
could be legally contracted in almost any country except this, 
and especially that the Roman Church grants dispensations 
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‘or these marriages very freely, seeing that the late Cardinal 
Wiseman considered such dispensations almost essential to 
the family life of the poor, Lord Dunraven did not propose 
in the Bill to compel any clergyman to solemnise such 
marriages, if he had any conscientious scruple on the 
subject. In that case the only course would be to go to 
the Registrar, who would he required to marry the parties. 
Nine-tenths of the marriages within the prohibited degrees 
since the Act of 1835 had been contracted with a deceased 
wife’s sister, and therefore he did not think it necessary 
to legalise any particular marriage of affinity except that 
individual class of marriages. Lord Selborne and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury both resisted the Bill, the former on 
the ground that it would render it much less easy for the wife’s 
sister to assist her brother-in-]aw in taking care of the children 
after her sister’s death [there Lord Selborne was evidently 
thinking of the middle or richer classes, not of the poor], and 
the Archbishop, on the ground that this sort of marriage is 
instinctively disapproved by ail classes,—in which case, how- 
ever, the Bill would become a dead letter, as it does not 
propose to make any one marry his wife’s sister, or to make 
any wife’s sister marry her brother-in-law. On a division, the 
Bill was lost by a majority of 9 (129 to 120). 


Sir William Harcourt is evidently very anxious that his 
Budget Bill should pass, for on Friday week he assented, in 
a most conciliatory way, to a very important amendment 
introduced by Mr. Balfour. The effect of this amendment 
is, first, that real property will be estimated at its auction 
value at the time of death; secondly, that agricultural land 
will be valued with certain deductions for repairs, public 
burdens, insurance, &c.; thirdly, that in regard to speculative 
property, twenty-five years’ net income shall be taken to be 
the “superior limit” which may not be exceeded. These 
alterations will, it is said, greatly allay the fears of proprietors 
who have, it is obvious, more to fear from the valuers than 
from the tax-gatherers. They rather irritate the Radicals, 
some of whom would not grieve if landed-property were 
taxed out of existence; but they so smooth the passage 
of the Bill as to give rise to an impression, as yet uncon- 
firmed, that there has been some “arrangement” between 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Opposition. 
Sir William Harcourt has also tried to conciliate the 
Colonies, some of which were annoyed by the idea that 
the graduated duty would keep capital from flowing their 
way, though others are glad of any fine on absen- 
teeism: The only big rock now ahead therefore is the 
increase in the Liquor-duties, and on this the Government 
will scarcely be defeated. Their majority will be reduced Ly 
the defection of the brewers, and of the Parnellites, but the 
Anti-Parnellites will vote “straight,” and there are differences 
among the Unionists. They do not want their own hands 
fettered if they should have to make up a deficit, and one or 
two of them are pledged to the teetotallers. 

Lord Kimberley has not made a success of his first efforts. 
Not only was France offended by the “ Anglo-Congolese” 
arrangements, but Germany, which desired, for unknown 
reasons, to keep her frontier in Africa marching with that 
of the Congo State. Murmurs were heard, therefore, that a 
European Conference on Africa must be summoned, which 
would have enabled France to reopen the whole Egyptian 
question. Article III., therefore, of the agreement: with the 
Congo State is cancelled, Germany in return giving us tele- 
graph rights through her territory. It is reported that the 
Foreign Office is also agreeing with M. Hanotaux, which must 
mean either compensation to France, or another backward step 
in the arrangements with Congoland. There is no particular 
objection to going back a little, and we heartily detest leases 
of territorial rights, which might involve on their termination 
the ruin of thousands of our subjects; but still this is not 
success. The truth is, we rather forgetfully dealt with a 
guaranteed State without consulting the guarantors; and 
when they objected, which we did not expect, had to hark 
back, a little in confusion. 


Signor Crispi has resumed his place as Premier of Italy, and 
with his old Cabinet, but his Finance Minister, Signor Sonnino, 
now takes another portfolio. His method of choking the deficit 
was, in fact, too drastic for the Chamber, which is now promised 


a 


bonds, and a continuance of the policy of guarantees to raj}. 
ways, which greatly embarrasses the Treasury. The total resy}j 
will be that deficits, though not very large, will continue, ang 
that five years hence Italy will be again in serious difficulty, 
It is suspected from this compromise and from his failure to 
propose thorough reforms in Sicily, that age has depriveg 
Signor Crispi of some of his energy. Hc is now seventy-five, 
which is old for a Southerner, but his age has not saved him 
from an attempt upon his life. The assassin, one Lega, said 
to be an anarchist, but probably employed by Sicilians, fired 
a revolver at him on Saturday while driving in his carriage, 
but missed him, and was arrested. Signor Crispi’s disappear. 
ance would add much to the perplexities of his country, as tke 
great generation which freed the Peninsula is dying out, and 
the new generation is less able and more self-seeking than 
the last. Italy has never lacked ability, but her statesmen of 
to-day are possessed with the modern hunger for comfort, 


On Wednesday, Mr. Arnold-Forster and Mr. T. W. Russell 
challenged the Irish administration of Mr. Morley. The 
Unionist contention is that Mr. Morley does not do enough to 
prevent the persecution of the so-called “ land-grabbers,” and 
allows intimidation to be practised against them. The 
instances of boycotting produced by Mr. Arnold-Forster 
and Mr. Russell were not, perhaps, very numerous; but it 
must be remembered (as we pointed out last week) that the 
policy of ignoring intimidation wherever possible tends to 
create afalse peace. Who dares tempt the boycott if it is 
known that the police will not notice its application till after 
shots have been fired or bodily harm done? Mr. Morley’s 
defence was not a strong one, and his attempts to explain 
away the boycotting of Mr. Thomas by no means convincing, 
A solicitor would not act for Mr. Thomas because he was not 
sure of his fees. Mr. Thomas could get as many workmen as 
he liked, and the niller merely refused to grind his corn 
because it was too small a quantity. Has Mr. Morley for- 
gotten the ingenuity of the Irish race in the matter of 
excuses? And does he think that the creed of boycotting has. 
so far advanced under his Secretaryship that people will openly 
allege that they cannot deal with a man because he has been 
denounced? On a division, the Unionists were defeated by 
39 (211 to 172). 

At the fortnightly meeting of the Irish National League, 
held in Dublin on Tuesday, the chairman, Mr. William 
Redmond, denounced Mr. Morley for having interfered with the 
League’s action in County Clare. He sent fifty policemen and 
dispersed a meeting held toestablish a branch. Nothing more 
outrageous or unconstitutional was done in the worst days of 
Mr. Balfour’s rule. Mr. Kettle, who also spoke, said that 
“since the time of the Union, nine-tenths of the benefits 
which had been conferred on Ireland had been granted by the 
Tory party. He hoped that at the next General Election the 
Tory party would come into power by the Irish votes.” The 
Anti-Parnellites are meantime coming in for an increasing 
share of popular odium. At a meeting held at Tipperary, 
Father Humphreys, the well-known priest, declared that 
Tipperary had been betrayed by Cork. The Tipperary 

tenants, it will be remembered, took up the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign” in order to force Mr. Smith Barry to take certain 

action in regard to his estates in Cork. “That betrayal was 

only surpassed in baseness by the betrayal of Tipperary 

by Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien.” That is a curious sign of 
the times. 





Things, as yet, are going right in Morocco. Abdul Aziz has 
been recognised as Sultan by all the Powers except Germany, 
has imprisoned his most formidable competitor, and has been 
proclaimed and, as it were, crowned at Fez. The Shereef of 
Wazan, moreover, who has weight with all Moors, on account 
of his descent from the Prophet, has signified that he will 
support the late Sultan’s nominee. All that is satisfactory, 
but the Kabyles are restless, the Army is not unanimous, and 
the Sultan is a lad in the hands of his Vizier. Great as is the 
dread of European interference, there is almost sure to be 
trouble,—the tribes, which are never quiet, seeing their oppor- 
tunity, and the powerful men at Fez being secretly all jealous 
of each other and the Vizier. Still, for the moment, there is 
a subsidence of agitation in Tangier. 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes takes himself very seriously indeed, and 





more military reductions (£800,000), no Income-tax on foreign 





is quite hurt that he is not allowed to settle the fiscal 
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policy of the Empire. He recently offered, it appears, that 
all the South African States south of the Zambesi should 
receive British goods at lower duties than the goods of other 
nations. His motive, he says, was to pledge South Africa 
when federated to that policy, as a return for British naval 
protection ; but we rather fancy he must have asked for some 
favour for his dominions in return. The offer was of course 
refused,—firstly, because Great Britain adheres to Free-trade 
in its logical completeness; and secondly, because every 
Power in Europe would be at once pleading that this King- 
dom in part of its dominion was legislating against their 
goods. The answer is perfect; but Mr. Rhodes is irate, and 
in a speech to the Cape Parliament on June 18th, told his 
audience that the people of England would one day accept 
his policy. That is conceivable; but in that case the people 
of England will have given up Free-trade for Fair-trade, 
which is not their present design. 


The difficulty for foreigners of comprehending the present 
movement in Norway is to understand whether the Nor- 
wegians are prepared for an armed struggle with Sweden. 
If they are not, their action seems to be unreasonable; and if 
they are, suicidal. They have as complete self-government 
as it is possible for any nation to enjoy, they have no 
grievances against their King, and their credit stands 
higher than that of most first-class Powers. To abandon 
these advantages, and enter on an armed struggle for the 
sake of a nominal independence which weuld leave them 
powerless in the face either of Russia or Germany, seems 
foolish; but it is said the Radicals are inclined to run 
the risk. Fortunately, the people have not yet sanctioned 
any irreparable act, and the capital is Unionist; but Swedish 
patience is almost giving way. 





Mr. Balfour made a speech on Thursday to the Noncon- 
formist Unionist Association in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, which the Daily Chronicle of yesterday characterised 
as probably the most inept performance of any modern states- 
man. As we do not believe that Mr. Balfour could be inept, 
unless he intended to be inept,—and as such an intention 
would be very unlikely,—this criticism led us to read the 
speech with more than ordinary care, and we found it one of 
the most interesting and impressive of the many interesting 
and impressive speeches which Mr. Balfour has delivered in 
the present year. It was an effort to avail himself of the 
evident determination of the Unionist Nonconformists not 
to be led away by the mere traditional policy of their Churches, 
in order to show them how more than important, how essential, 
it is for the success of our newly fledged democratic institu- 
tions, that the political parties of which the House of Com- 
mons reflects the tendencies, should seek and follow the 
guidance of the most statesmanlike politicians of the day, 
whether in Parliament or out of it, in the conduct of those 
various and difficult social experiments which are forced 
upon the State by the very natural desire of the new 
voters to alleviate, so far as it is possible, the often very 
distressing conditions of labour in those producing or manu- 
facturing industries which yield the least adequate returns. 
Mr. Balfour indicated his belief that Socialism is impossible, 
and that all experiments suggested for softening the hardships 
of the labouring classes need the most careful and vigilant 
watching by statesmen, seeing that it is impossible for the 
democracy itself to guide the efforts for which it provides the 
motive force. A wiser and more thoughtful speech has not 
been made within the last twelvemonth. It compelled people 
to see that a democracy without statesmen will come to grief 
even sooner than statesmen without a democracy behind 
them. 


It is evident that the Archbishop of Canterbury is rather 
unfortunate in the reports of his speeches at the National 
Society. On Tuesday, he declared that he never had said at 
that Society’s meetings the things which had given pain to 
the Roman Catholics, for he respected the Roman Catholics 
greatly, but according to the Times of Wednesday, which re- 
ports the Archbishop’s speech of Tuesday, he went on to say 
that he wished it to be understood that he did not impute 
anything but truth to the principles of the Catbolie Church, 
“but he believed that these principles made the Roman Church 
no fitting ally for the members of the Protestant Church.” 
Surely this statement is stronger than anything he bas yet 
said. To impute nothing but truth to the principles of the 





Roman Catholic Church, and yet to find that a sufficient 
reason for not acting with that Church, is the quaintest of all 
paradoxes. We suppose that the Archbishop has been mis- 
reported again, and that he has some better reason for not 
acting with Roman Catholics on the subject of denominational 
education, than the very singular reason that Roman Catholic 
principles are true. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward delivered a lecture at the Essex Hall, 
Strand, on Tuesday, on “ Unitarianism and the Future,” in 
which she found fault with the Unitarians on three grounds: 
(1), That they still give too much prominence to certain 
Puritan elements of thought which had served their purpose 
and are now in the way; (2}, that they keep too much out- 
side the currents of the national life; and (3) that there is a 
great deal of indecision in Unitarian thought an1 teaching. 
She held this last criticism to be much the most important, 
though we should have supposed that it would have excited 
in her a certain sympathy, for surely there is a good deal, if 
not of indecision, at least of arbitrary and vague surmise in 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s own thought and teaching, which, if 
not identical with indecision, involves at least very much the 
same result, namely, decisions in which very few can follow 
d look into a Unitarian 
petual struggle between 
stianity, and that of 





her. She remarked that no one coul 









hymn-book without seeing i 
the phraseology of the old dogma 
the new historical Christianity into which it was settling. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward insists that we have row the means of 
revising the Gospels, determining what Christ did, and what 
he did not, say, of the sayings there attributed to him, by the 
help of the higher criticism, and of seeing “accurately, and 
yet passionately,” his true life. To us it seems that Mrs. 
Ward’s historical principles should land her in a complete 
suspense of judgment, and put an end to all pretence of the 
“accurate and passionate” seeing on which she lavishes so 
much panegyric. 

The Times of Saturday last calls attention to an interesting 
report lately made by the inspectors of Irish lunatic asylame. 
Between 1851] and 1891, the insane of all classes increased 200 
per cent., and this in face of a decreasing population, and at a 
much faster rate than the increase of registered insane in 
either England or Scotland. No doubt some of the increase is 
only apparent. Still the Commissioners cannot abstain from the 
terrible conclusion that there is an actual increase of insanity- 
And not only is there more madness. The prevalent types 
are of a worse kind, and less amenable to treatment than 
those once common. The causes assigned are,—(1l), the 
impoverishment of the community owing to the emigration 
of its strongest and most active members, and the return 
of emigrants who have broken down pbysically and men- 
tally under the strain of new duties, circumstances, and 
occupations—in one smal! district asylum no fewer than thir- 
teen cf the male inmates had lived abroad; (2), alcohol; 
and the (3) intemperate consumption of tea. The old diet 
was oatmeal porridge, potatoes, and milk, now it is, morning, 
day, and evening, of bread and tea, “the latter being pre- 
pared in the shape of a concentrated decoction.” We do not 
wish to intrude political considerations unduly, but it is only 
too likely that in many districts fifteen years of terror may 
have acted as the Revolution did in France. 


Mr. Jesse Collings, who signed the General Report of the 
Labour Commission, has added a series of observations on his 
own behalf, dealing with the condition of the English agri- 
cultural labourers. It has been shown, he says, that the 
“agricultural wage-earning class” decreased 20 per cent. 
between 1871 and 1891 ;—this decrease being concurrent with 
a great general increase in the population. This rush from 
the land has been proved to be due not to dislike of 
agriculture, but to the bad conditions of living in the rural 
districts,—low wages and miserable cottages. The exodus 
disorganises the whole labour market, and is ruining agricul- 
ture. Not enough men are employed on the land to doit 
justice. Cultivating owners is Mr. Collings’s remedy. He 
also suggests State loans to landowners at low interest to 
provide the necessary buildings for small farms. He further 
proposes that the tenancy of a labourer’s cottage shall not 
be legally terminated without three months’ notice being given 
by either party or by mutual consent, and that the labourer 
shall be offered facilities to purchase his cottage if he “0 
desires. 


Bank Ratz, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 101}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LORDS AT LEEDS. 


HE so-called Conference at Leeds on Wednesday was 
not a Conference at all. There was a great deal of 
lively abuse of the House of Lords, but the report given 
in the daily Press does not show the smallest sense in the 
delegates gathered there that any check to a popular 
House is needful at all,—the smallest trace of sympathy 
with the conviction which possessed so completely the 
American statesmen who founded the United States Con- 
stitution that an impulsive people, if left to themselves, 
might do more harm in an hour or two than they 
might be able to undo in a quarter of a century. We 
are not going to deny for a moment that very great 
harm is often done by too much precaution, nor that 
the House of Lords has several times in its history 
thwarted the popular will too aggressively, and thereby 
stimulated instead of diminished the danger of the situa- 
tion. They made that very serious blunder at the 
time of the great Reform Bill, and only fourteen years 
ago they made it again when they threw out Mr. Forster’s 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill, at a time when con- 
cession was quite as needful for the successful treatment 
of the Irish question as it was half a century earlier for 
the successful treatment of the Reform question. We 
can by no means think the House of Lords a perfect 
second Chamber, any more than did the statesmen who con- 
structed the United States Constitution with so much 
deliberation and such a deep conviction of the need of 
a drag, and a very powerful drag, upon the proceedings 
of a thoroughly popular Legislature. But we do 
say that a “ Conference” on the proper substitute for the 
Lords’ veto, which shows no trace of the feeling that some 
kind of effective check on popular impatience is desirable at 
all, is a sheer mockery of the meaning of the word “ Con- 
ference,”’—a mockery which places our English Radicals’ 
rashness in the most striking and violent contrast to the 
procedure of our own nearest kinsmen when they dealt 
with the same serious question at the epoch of the great 
American revolution. At Leeds, the only discussion of 
any kind was a discussion between those who wanted 
to warn the Government that they were not to be per- 
mitted to fall short, in any case, of the sweeping-away of 
the Lords’ veto, and those who thought that they might 
trust the Government to execute implicitly the popular 
will. Not a soul said a word in praise of an effective check 
on popular impatience ; not a soul seemed to think that if 
the veto of the Lords is to be swept away, some other 
effective check on popular haste, which the people would 
really respect, should be put in its place. The wisdom of 
those American statesmen who constructed the one written 
Constitution which has taken most hold on the affections of 
a great people was evidently held in as much contempt at 
Leeds as the wisdom of the House of Lords itself. The 
delegates met to destroy the House of Lords, neither 
to ask themselves what they shouid put in its place, 
nor whether they should put anything in its place 
at all. Apparently they wanted to parade their scorn 
for anything like democratic statesmanship. 

Again, not a single delegate at Leeds recalled to the 
mind of the so-called Conference how much _ the 
House of Lords have yielded of late years to popular 
pressure; their only mission appeared to be to wax 
indignant over the legislation they had mutilated and 
the legislation they had defeated. In any Conference 
worthy of the name,—the Conference at Leeds was 
not worthy of the name,—there would have been some 
attempt to estimate the considerations on both sides 
of the question, the considerations tending to show 
that the Lords can recognise the uselessness and mis- 
chief of resistance as well as the reasons and excuses 
for resistance. We have said that in relation to the 
Irish Compensation for Disturbance Bill the Lords acted 
rashly and prejudicially, but we must add that in 
the modifications they introduced into the Irish Church 
Disestablishment Bill, in their refusal to stand in the way 
of Mr. Gladstone’s policy on the Irish land question, in 
declining to consider the Suffrage Bill of 1884 without an 
accompanying Redistribution Bill, and in passing that 


again in their dealings with the recent Parish Councils 
Bill the Lords showed a fit and proper sense of the 
meaning and limits of concession to a great popular desire 
for a new kind of experiment. It is by no means true,— 
indeed, of late years it has been the very reverse of the 
truth,—that the House of Lords have been obstinately 
obstructive. In throwing out the Home-rule Bill 
they only acted as any sagacious Second Chamber in 
the world would have acted, considering the narrow 
majorities by which the measure was carried, and the 
very great doubt which existed as to whether it would 
have been carried at all, had the people known before 
the General Election, what unheard-of special privi- 
leges Mr. Gladstone was disposed to grant to the Irish 
representatives in the united Parliament. Second Houses 
of Legislature would be pure nonentities if they did not 
refer back to the people measures carried under so much 
coercion and by so little numerical preponderance, as the 
Irish Home-rule Bill. But the so-called Conference took 
no note at all of any considerations of this kind. They 
evidently understood that they were summoned not to 
“confer,” but to inveigh ; not to deliberate, but to vote. 
They drew no distinction at all between measures passed 
by very slender majorities and measures passed by over- 
whelming majorities. They were not even democratic 
enough to recognise that where the people are almost 
equally divided, the democratic principle itself demands 
the utmost circumspection. There never was a Con- 
ference in which there was so complete an absence of 
the desire to take account of “pros” and “cons.” The 
delegates met to determine on a particular course, not to 
consider even for a moment what there was to be said 
against as well as in favour of that course. The so- 
called Conference was a mere prearranged demonstration 
in favour of a particular decree. 

The delegates did not even discuss how their decree 
is to be enforced. One of the delegates remarked that as the 
House of Lords bad the constitutional power to throw out 
any Bill carried in the Commons to give effect to this popu- 
lar decree, a few hundred Peers would have to be created 
to force it through the House of Lords. But this sug- 
gestion was very unfavourably received. Perhaps the 
Conference felt that a great constitutional revolution, 
carried by a party of at most 350 representatives over 320 
opponents, would hardly warrant so strong a measure as 
flooding the House of Lords with a great majority of 
Peers created expressly to overbear all opposition ; while 
others of the delegates appeared to feel an invincible 
repugnance to the creation of so many new Peers for any 
purpose whatever, But the upshot was that the “ Con- 
ference” would not confer at all on the best practical 
means of coercing the House of Lords, but trusted 
to bluster as the best weapon they had. It did not 
occur to them that bluster would probably have its 
usual effect in stimulating resistance to the overweening 
presumption of a very doubtful and narrow popular 
majority; and that when the appeal to the constituencies 
came, the answer might be a peremptory order to drop the 
agitation altogether. Indeed, even if it were not so, even if 
the agitators secured the approval of the people, the Lords. 
would never demean themselves by accepting meekly the 
position of ignominious uselessness for any legislative pur- 
pose in which it is proposed to place them, a position which 
Mr. Davitt is quite right in regarding as something much 
worse than mere defeat, since it would mean both defeat 
and profound humiliation. Of course the Lords, if 
they saw that the people had really determined to 
rob them of all power, would insist on giving up 
not only the reality of power, but the pretension 
to it also. They would abolish themselves to take their 
chance in the Commons, far rather than acquiesce in so 
ridiculous a position as that for which the Leeds Con- 
ference has destined them. As the practical result of the 
Leeds Conference, we ourselves expect a decided re- 
action against the ending of the Lords. They have the 
force of England and even of Great Britain behind them 
in relation to almost all the questions now at issue 
between themselves and the Commons. Though they 
have been very far from a uniformly sagacious assembly, 
take them all in all, yet the English people are certainly 
very unlikely to decide in favour of a constitutional revolu- 
tion which would have made the very hair of the American 





Redistribution Bill when Mr. Gladstone wisely accepted 
the compromise, the Lords acted very wisely; and that 





conscript fathers stand on end more than a century ago, at 
its utter folly and rashness. 
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THE RUMOUR ABOUT SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


E wonder how much truth there is in the rumour, 

now so persistently repeated, that when his Budget 

is once through and the Session closed, Sir William Har- 
court will retire from the Cabinet and seek shelter in the 


House of Lords. He has denied some rumours as to his 
growirg ill-health, rumours which we have not repeated, 
because until they are circulated by the sufferer we hold 
them to be discourteous; and he has, on the whole, during 
this Session, rather advanced his position in the eyes of 
his party. His Budget, though it has not enchanted the 
people as some Radicals wish to believe, and though it 
has both alarmed and annoyed the properticd class, has 
not been unpopular, and he has fought for it with a good 
deal of the old Whig tenacity of purpose. He has not 
been squeezable at all, while he has accepted one or two 
important amendments, and has fought very dangerous 
opponents with a certain boxhomie and coolness which, 
considering his temperament and how little he must know 
of financial detail, extorts even from opponents reluctant 
admiration. He has shown, in fact, all the qualities of a 
great pleader, which are his real qualities, and exceedingly 
useful to a party which is, and feels itself to be, rather 
overweighted in debate. Radicals trust in the Closure, 
but would like to succeed in debate, and without Mr. 
Gladstone to make arguments for them, feel disconcerted. 
Nevertheless, we think there may be some foundation for 
the rumour. Sir William Harcourt can hardly be happy 
in his present position. It requires no argument to 
prove that he is not devoted to his chief, and if there are 
no struggles in that Cabinet, composed as it is of Peers, 
advanced democrats, and Opportunists, human nature 
must be greatly modified by office. Sir William Har- 
court, so far as he has either convictions or tastes, must 
be an old Whig; and if some of his colleagues’ opinions 
do not seem to him a little fantastic, not only is rumour 
false in its suggestions, but common probability. How- 
ever that may be, he must, from temperament, be greatly 
tried by the groups in the House of Commons, who have 
never liked or trusted him, and who will not be more 
manageable because be has for this Session succeeded in 
jockeying them so completely. Whoever benefits by his 
Budget and the debates thereon, they will not; and Sir 
William may be very glad to escape from their whispered 
menaces, and their open demands, and their general un- 
reasonableness, into a calmer atmosphere. He has never 
fully joined in the outcry against the House of Lords, 
and his experience will probably have convinced him 
that the Lords who survived the Reform Bill and Mr. 
Bright will survive Mr. Labouchere and Mr. John Burns. 
That seems to be the conviction of most eminent Radicals, 
who accept peerages as if they did not know that Dr. 
Spence Watson had doomed the House of Lords ; and Sir 
William Harcourt is not even a Radical, but a Whig who 
admires old trees and thinks old birth creditable, and, for 
aught we know, may even think classical culture deserving 
of respect. 

There may be something in the rumour, even if it is 
denied, and it is worth while to consider for a moment 
what, if it were true, would be its consequences. They 
might be considerable. The Cabinet, it is true, would not 
be much more homogeneous. There are five Peers in it 
besides Lord Rosebery, and Peers are seldom perfect 
democrats; while they are little likely to take with 
kindness to a campaign against the Lords intended 
not to slay them, but to deprive them of all virility 
and power of action. There cannot be a homo- 
geneous Cabinet till Lord Rosebery has resigned, and 
even after that event, should he be reseated and receive a 
free hand, he will have the greatest trouble, in the 
present anarchical condition of Liberal opinion, in gather- 
ing together twelve gentlemen competent to direct De- 
partments who are not irreconcilably divided either by 
their opinions or their tastes. Still, the Cabinet, though 
not homogeneous, may be more nearly so, and Lords and 
Commons in particular may agree a little better. The 
leader of the Commons must, it is clear, be Mr. Asquith. 
He is not the senior of those who will remain, indeed he 
is almost the junior, but he is the strongest man; Mr. 
Morley, his only competent rival for the leadership, lacking 
with all his fine powers something of the quality which 
induces men willingly to yield precedence. Mr. Asquith 
can work with Lord Rosebery easily, for both of them so 








far as they are Radicals belong to the school which it is 
the fashion to call Collectivist, a word that in England 
means, we take it, a Radical who desires to make the 
working population more comfortable, even if justice is 
somewhat wounded and the State exposed to serious 
financial risk. That is the prevailing Radicalism of the 
prosperous just now, and its proposals would probably 
cause less surprise and annoyance in a Cabinet like the 
present than many others which seem at first sight easier 
to accept. We can conceive a Cabinet led by Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Asquith in the two Houses pre- 
senting a much more solid front to the Opposition 
than the present one does, and even making a better 
fight at the Elections. It is much more likely, for ¢x- 
ample, to attack the Labour question seriously, and to 
force the groups to suspend their pressure, lest if they 
endangered the Government they should lose their seats. 
We should not trust either Lord Rosebery or Mr. Asquith 
to resistan Eight-hours Bill, and we should trust them 
if acting together—which, remember, makes a difference 
—to resign or dissolve very readily if too much plagued 
with the threats or the obstruction of the Members of the 
groups. Upon almost all questions they will, from our 
point of view, go wrong — Mr. Asquith, for example, 
was a Home-ruler before Mr. Gladstone, and _ is, 
we suspect, though we do not know, heartily opposed 
to the principle of Establishments — but they would 
have a stronger grip upon their heterogeneous party 
than Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt have ever 
had. ‘They would have lost, of course, Sir William 
Harcourt’s great readiness and adroitness in debate—he 
is always a debater rather than an orator—and some of 
the strength which he derives from his complete op- 
portunism—Lord Rosebery, who is also Opportunist 
through and through, is not in the Commons—but they 
may pick up a debater somewhere who will serve them 
well, and then they may face the situation if not with 
much hope of success—for as we read it, England has 
turned against them—but with the certainty of making 
a fair fight, and not dying as they now seem likely to die 
of intestine jealousy and dissension. Nothing either in 
the way of change or of proposal can, we think, now save 
the Ministry, but the Liberal party is undying, and better 
leadership may both alter its prospects and make of it a 
more formidable Opposition. 

It is a fact to be noted, if Mr. Asquith becomes leader 
of the House of Commons, that two lawyers in succession 
should have occupied that great position in the Empire. 
That is a new experience in our history; but we may ret 
see it very often repeated. The squirearchy seems to have 
lost the power of producing great politicians; and by an 
odd freak of fate—it must be the purest accident—men 
who have inherited peerages have been more to the front, 
more ready to work and to rise, than their younger sons. 
The field is therefore clearer for the lawyers, who have 
a good many advantages in the race, such as regular 
education in tongue-fence, a habitude of business to 
be done for others, and we believe, though we should 
not quite know how to prove it, unusual experience in 
judging men. Lawyers, too, are more seen than the 
members of other professions, their capacity is more 
easily recognised, and Parliamentary life does not ruin 
their careers in other ways. There is, in fact, no rival pro- 
fession, for the English have none of the intense French 
prejudice in favour of engineers—the good hero of a French 
story is almost always an engineer—and unlike their rivals 
they do not take to doctors, or expect them as a matter 
of course to be Liberal politicians. In default of local 
men, they look always to the Bar, and as they weary 
of borough notabilities and grow jealous of the squires, 
they probably will do so more and more. That has been 
the course of events in America, where almost all leading 
politicians have been lawyers or soldiers, and we should 
not wonder if it were so also in Great Britain. The result 
will be by no means all good, for lawyers are too ready 
to speak from a brief and act for their clients—that is 
their party—rather than to lead their clients and act from 
their own convictions; but it has one compensation toc. 
Considerable lawyers have a proclivity towards con- 
servatism, dislike the Jacobin methods of action, and 
cling even in revolutionary times to legality. If they 
send you to the guillotine, and of the French Terrorists 
several were lawyers, they do it by statute, and not by 
right of the sabre’s edge. That is a healtky peculiarity, 
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and it is one, too, which in England helps Radical 
lawyers, because it makes them seem so much less 
dangerous. This very Budget, for example, which, 
whether defensible or not, is a heavy blow levelled 
at the landed aristocracy, seems less Radical, because 
it is not carried, as it practically would be in France, 
by resolution, but is fought stage by stage through 
a cloud of amendments, like any other Bill. It is a 
comfort to know that if Sir William Harcourt or Mr. 
Asquith intends to plunder any class he will do it asa 
Parliamentary statesman, and restrain mobs in Trafalgar 
Square from acting on his principles as severely as if he 
had been brought up at Lord Sidmouth’s feet. Be the 
lawyers bad or good as politicians however, they are 
obviously coming to the front. 





THE DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER AGAIN. 


gig nee seems to us clearer than that the whole 
(discussion concerning the legal right to make 
marriages of affinity is a discussion that turns solely on 
expediency, though the opponents of the measure very 
naturally, and perhaps very rightly, are extremely anxious 
to base their objection to it on ultimate principles which 
would take the question out of the region of expediency 
altogether. But so far as any instinct of human nature 
is concerned, the marriage of first cousins, which is now 
permitted, is far more objectionable than any marriage 
of affinity only, and yet it would be thought most oppres- 
sive to impose again the old legal disability on the marriage 
of first cousins. The opponents of the proposed relaxa- 
tion of the law try to argue their objection on the ground 
that marriage ought really so far to identify the family of 
the husband and the wife that her sisters and brothers 
should really be his sisters and brothers, and his sisters 
and brothers should really be hers; but as a matter of 
fact, that is never so, for then it should be illegal for 
two sisters to marry two brothers, which no one even 
proposes to make it. In point of fact, the feeling 
which so often makes a man give himself up to even more 
confidential intimacy with his wife’s family than with his 
own, testifies to the different shade of tenderness with 
which they are regarded. There is at once less and 
greater shyness between a man and his wife’s family 
than there is between a man and his own family, less of 
the shyness which is produced by complete familiarity, 
more of the shyness which is produced by the attraction 
of difference. There are numbers of trains of feeling into 
which it is much easier to enter with those who are not 
too close to you, than it is with those with whom all your 
earliest years have been lived, but there are also not a few 
in which there will be all the ease produced by long habits 
of intercourse between those of the same family, where 
there will be not a little of bashfulness and delicacy 
between those of different families. In short, there is 
perhaps on the whole more tenderness and less familiarity 
between a man or woman and the family into which mar- 
riage takes him or her, than there is between a man or 
woman and the family in which all the early life was 
passed. No feeling that the two kinds of emotion ought 
t> be the same will ever make them quite the same, and 
for that reason it seems to us not only very injudicious, 
but quite useless to legislate as if they could be 
absolutely identified. But this is no reason against 
erecting artificial barriers in the way of marriages of 
affinity wherever there is no strong motive of expediency 
azainst the erection of such barriers. It must be 
admitted, we think, that there is a real convenience, and a 
c nvenience of a high order, in the existence of legal bar- 
riers against certain marriages of close affinity, where there 
is no very strong reason for permitting them. Lord Sel- 
borne is quite right in saying that such a law often makes 
iutimacy very much pleasanter and more unembarrassed 
than it could if either of the persons so connected had 
t> consider the possibility that the other might be wishing 
or expecting the formation of a still closer tie. If there 
were no legal obstacle in the way of a marriage, there 
would often be embarrassing thoughts and considerations, 
which such a legal obstacle entirely removes. It cannot 
be denied that such a legal obstacle known to both parties 
often gives ease to an intimacy such as could not otherwise 
exist, and this would be an argument on Lord Selborne’s 
side“if there were not a much stronger argument, in the 
case at least of the wife’s sister, on the other side. 





And that argument is the prevalence of a feeling of 
which everybody must know plenty of instances, that the 
mother prefers to trust her children to her own sister’s 
care rather than to that of any other stepmother. No one 
can have lived to middle-age without hearing of cases in 
which a dying mother has actually entreated her husband, 
if he marries again, to choose, if he may, one of her own 
sisters for the children’s stepmother rather than any 
stranger; and nothing is more natural than that maternal 
love should conquer the jealousy which would otherwise 
be likely enougb to exist, as indeed it so often does. 
Moreover, the tie between the father and the motherless 
children very naturally draws a man gradually into the 
tenderest relations with his wife’s sisters if they happen to 
feel some faint reflection of those feelings for his children 
which their own mother had displayed. And it is very 
undesirable, we think, to discourage the gradual formation 
of this closer tie by putting a legal obstacle in the way. 
The argument which is urged on the other side is not 
perhaps wholly without force,—we mean the argument 
that the purely brotherly tie that ought to grow up during 
his wife’s lifetime, may be more or less prevented from 
growing up if the law does not step in to declare that there 
shall never be any other and closer tie. But the force 
that this argument has is strongest in the case of men 
for whom it would not be possible to entertain any 
great respect, and would hardly have any force at all 
in the case of men who are so devoted to their wives 
that no consideration as to what the law permitted or 
forbade in the event of her death, would ever enter into 
their thoughts at all during their wife’s life. After the 
wife’s death, no one could blame a man for allowing the 
care and love which his wife’s sister gives to his children, 
to draw him closer to her, and to render it not unnatural 
to wish that she could be made their stepmother rather 
than any woman who could have no such associations of 
tenderness to draw her towards them. This seems to us 
the grave ground of expediency which renders it un- 
desirable and even unnatural not to relax the law 
against marriages of close aflinity,—a law by no means 
resting on any deep instinct,—at least in the one case 
in which, for the children’s sake, there is a very sufficient 
reason that no insurmountable legal obstacle should 
exist. 

In other cases where there is not any strong reason of 
this kind for relaxing the law, we see no reason why the 
law should be relaxed, since we quite admit the conveni- 
ence of excluding legally certain marriages of affinity, and 
so facilitating those many pleasant intimacies which may 
exist where marriage is put entirely out of the question, 
and which might not spring up so easily on either side 
without that obstacle. It is, for instance, very desirable 
to enable a man to manage all the business concerns for 
his brother’s widow without any of the awkwardness 
which might spring up if either she herself thought, or 
thought that he thought, of the possible growth of any 
closer tie. There is no objection in this case of the same 
kind or strength that there is to prohibiting marriage with 
a wife’s sister, since no man’s relation to his brother’s 
children can be half as close and constant as that of a 
sister to her sister’s children. 

What has been said, and justly said, against this view 
of the case, is that the repeal of the law will very often 
prevent a sister from going to take charge of the children 
exactly at the time when ske is most wanted, namely, 
immediately after her sister’s death. And no doubt 
that may sometimes be the case. But it will not inter- 
fere with any true sister’s desire to help her sister’s 
children at such a time unless there be some reasonable 
ground of objection in the character and manners of the 
brother-in-law, and in any such case the objection ought 
to be final. On the whole, it seems to us that where 
hardly any countries but our own, and not even our own 
Colonies, keep up this legal veto on marriages which 
are often the most natural and the best adapted for the 
children’s good, the law ought to be relaxed, though we see 
no reason at all for following out the logic of the relaxation 
to cases where there is not sufficient hardship to call for a 
relaxation. Here isa case of expediency and of expediency 
only, though of expediency so closely interwoven with a 
great number of the finer instincts of human nature, 
that it often appears to the advocates on both sides 
of the argument, that expediency is swallowed up in 
principle. 
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THE LABOUR QUESTION IN AMERICA. 


T would be a strange instance of the irony of fate if 
the labour question became first of all acute in the 
United States, but that is by no means outside the 
possibilities. The popular English notion that there can 
be no such question in America, because there is land 
sufficient for all men, is though accurate as a theory 
entirely at variance with the facts. There are millions of 
freeholders, no doubt some of them prosperous and all 
independent, though often careworn and overworked, but 
there are also millions who will not go on to the land, 
who prefer work for wages, and who in times of depres- 
sion suffer terribly. There has been such a time of 
depression for the past two years, and it may be doubted 
whether there is any country in the world where the 
“submerged tenth” endures more misery, aggravated no 
doubt by a special consciousness, than in the United States. 
All philanthropic Americans admit that the lot of the 
very poor in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and other 
great cities, is worse than in London or Paris, and when 
trade falls off, as it has done lately, the misery ex- 
tends to the country towns, and even to the villages. 
There are believed to be more than a million persons 
out of employ,—Mr. Stead in the Review of Reviews says, 
four millions, but perhaps he counts those dependent 
on the workers,—and their lot is indeed pitiable. Positive 
starvation is infrequent, but their food is wretched, and 
as Dr. Alvan H. Doty, chief of the Bureau of Contagious 
Diseases affirms, unhealthy ; their clothing is insufficient for 
winter; and their lodging often worse, especially in tene- 
ment houses, than the lodgings of the very poor in Paris 
or Berlin. The consequence is that the struggle for work 
is almost a warfare, that wages in certain departments 
can be and are driven down, and that the struggle between 
labour and capital assumes a certain aspect of ferocity. 
Socialism spreads fast, strikes multiply, and in the 
trades into which foreigners enter, the strikes constantly 
assume the aspect of petty civil wars. In the coal and 
iron mining districts, the respectable citizens called out 
to maintain order are attacked by the strikers hand to 
hand, and occasionally, before a compromise is arrived 
at, the list of the killed and wounded rivals that of some 
skirmish in a great war. Here and there the contest 
assumes even worse proportions. The silver-mine owners 
have suffered great losses from the fall in the value of that 
metal; there have been bitter disputes in Colorado over 
wages ; and in one or two places—we write on the evidence 
of letters before us—the strikers, unable to obtain supplies, 
have ravaged districts like banditti, and the citizens have 
been compelled to turn out in parties, many hundreds 
trong, to defend elementary order with rifles and revolvers. 
The march of the miserable on Washington, of which 
we wrote some weeks ago, was only one evidence of the 
strain which exists, and although the march failed, the 
“armies” being defeated by the vast distances to be 
traversed, and the difficulty of obtaining food when cross- 
ing the hill ranges, the accounts now pouring into London 
indicate that the movement was a most serious social 
symptom. We have three accounts before us, one a collec- 
tion of facts made by Mr. Stead, in the Review of Reviews, 
and though pictorial, not so exaggerative as his writing 
sometimes is; another in the North American Review, 
quiet and thoughtful, but at bottom hostile to the move- 
ment; and a third, scattered through a file of the Out- 
look, an admirably temperate and competent religious 
paper, intent, as too many religious papers are not, on 
putting all subjects under white light. They all agree 
that the movement was spontaneous, and arose in at least 
five States at once, that the five “armies,” or rather regi- 
ments, for they never reached their expected strength, 
were composed of tramps and real workers out of employ, 
that they all put forward the same idea that the National 
Government could and must find them work, and that 
they all showed rare capacity of endurance. Professor 
Hourwick, of Chicago—will some American who knows 
the history of his State, explain the extraordinary diver- 
gence of American family names from the English and 
Irish types ?—cross-examined three hundred of the 
marchers, and gives the following as the result. Two- 
thirds were English-speaking men, averaging thirty years 
old :— 
“Of 262 industrials, 181 were skilled mechanics, representing 
70 trades; 74 were unskilled, and 7 were tradesmen. The fourth 





were Union men. Of the skilled mechanics, 70 were Unicnists, 
and 111 outside Unions. Their average wage when at work was— 
Unionists, 10s. per day; non-Unionist mechanics, 7s.; unskilled 
labourers, 6s. 

“ Of 115 questioned as to education, only 2 were badly educated. 
They averaged seven years of school life; 26 had attended high 
schools, business and professional colleges, academies, and uni- 
versities, 

“One half the non-Chicagoan industrials were married, and 

had left their families in search of work. One-fourth of 261 
had been helped through the winter by charity. The average 
duration of lack of employment was five months. Two-thirds of 
them had saved enough to tide them over this period, but their 
savings were spent. Only five or six appeared to be of question- 
able character.” 
Superintendent Byrne, of the New York Police, is much 
less favourable; but he seems to have made no personal 
inquiry, and the accounts all agree that, except as regards 
means of locomotion, the “ armies ” committed no outrages. 
They did steal trains, and we suspect pressure was used 
to obtain the loan of waggons; but there outrage ceased, 
as indeed is clear from the fact that the armies were not 
shot down. Americans are not scrupulous under such 
circumstances; and if the farmers of any district had been 
fairly roused, they, being most of them drilled and all 
armed, would have made short work of the intruders. 
The “armies,” in fact, were mixed crowds kept in fair 
order by the leaders; horribly dirty; very ill-clothed ; 
scarcely fed; and of course without decent lodging, whom 
a common impulse, derived from misery, had started from 
the Pacific States and Ohio to try to march to Washington, 
and there,—well, we think, on a careful perusal of the 
evidence, that they meant to petition Congress, or coerce 
Congress, according to their strength. As far as we see, 
their leaders admit this, and at all events we are unable to 
believe in their innocence of any such design. As the 
affair turned out, they were quite quiet, and went to 
prison for trampling on grass not belonging to them more 
submissively than Oxford students would have done; but 
we fancy that the Government and the police were right, 
and that if they had gathered up the numbers they hoped, 
and if their demands had been refused, as they must have 
been refused, there would have been a very ugly rush on 
the Capitol. The leaders differed greatly, but one at least 
contemplated the possibility of bloodshed without shrink- 
ing, and a crowd which had travelled so far, desperate 
with misery and disappointment, would not have been 
merciful. As it was, the Government had little trouble; 
but of the depth of the alarm there is ample evidence in 
the precautions taken, in the use of the United States 
troops, and in the sudden and surprised outcry of the 
entire Press of the Union. 

And this brings us to the most serious and perplexing 
question of all, whether the citizens generally sympa- 
thised at all with the movement. Mr. Stead thinks they 
did ; other, perhaps better, at all events more American, 
authorities, think they did not, but the evidence points to 
a mixed condition of feeling. In what we English call 
America, which means pretty much the six States of New 
England, plus New York, Pennsylvania, and Washington, 
it may be fairly said the movement was universally con- 
demned, and would, if needful, have been trampled out 
by force. In the West there was more doubt, and in 
the Far West and on the Pacific slope, though the 
better class were hostile, there was among labourers 
much sympathy, the Knights of Labour even occa- 
sionally threatening the railway companies on their be- 
half. Three Governors, those of Colorado, Texas, and 
Kansas, were in favour of the marchers, even going the 
length of issuing proclamations, promising not to interfere 
with them, and, we take it, the whole body of “ Populists,” 
the farmers with a craze about State aid, were more or 
less inclined to wish the movement success. Indeed, a 
most formidable and significant feature in the affair was 
a certain resemblance between the demands of the five 
“Armies” and those of the Populists. Both make the 
extinction of “interest-bearing bonds” the central pivot 
of their demands, that is, they want the interest paid ona 
bond to be counted as part repayment of the principal, 
-~one of the oddest compromises between repudiation and 
the Eighth Commandment we ever remember to have 
heard of. They would keep a contract as to principal, 
while repudiating it as tointerest. The remaining Coxeyite 
idea was that the nation, considering itself at war with 
poverty, should borrow £100,000,000 sterling, lend the 
money to the depressed States without interest, and order 
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it to be spent in cutting or renewing good roads,— the old 
European Socialist scheme of relief by labour. The plan, 
except asa momentary device to meet some passing misery, 
such as the cotton famine brought upon Lancashire, is a 
mad one, if only because the roads, when made, can only 
be kept up by heavy taxation; but the eager and general 
way in which it was adopted points to a melancholy truth. 
America already wants a Poor-law, and may hereafter 
want one with the greatest urgency. Her possession 
cf boundless land has in no degree preserved her 
from the European curse that a residuum of the 
population lives in extreme poverty, rendered more 
unbearable by the general diffusion of comfort. Her 
Republicanism has not saved her from the European neces- 
sity for an occasional use of regular troops in suppressing 
social outbreaks. And her institutions, as a whole, have 
no more solved the “social question,’—that is, have no 
more established equality of comfort and opportunity 
among all men than have those of any European Monarchy. 
The success may come, though for ourselves—who believe 
that the poor will never cease out of the land—we do not 
think it will, but for the present the Great Republic pre- 
sents the extremes of wealth and poverty; she is harassed 
by frequent and dangerous social conflicts, in which the 
rifle is more used than in Europe; and she works through 
a legislative mechanism which for delay and apparent in- 
ability to execute its own will, has few parallels among 
older States. She cannot get to the end of a currency 
trouble, or reform a tariff. England was just as slow, 
we entirely admit, over her Free-trade dispute, which 
occupied eight years, and is just as incompetent to over- 
come her currency muddle in India; but then the assump- 
tion is that a Republic can do what a Monarchy cannot. 
It does not seem so. 





THE DISCOVERY OF ENGLAND. 


HE French are discovering England. Till within 
quite recent times, the ordinary Frenchman still 
persisted in the notion that we were altogether a 
barbarous people. At last, however, Shakespeare, who 
had previously conquered the men of letters, con- 
quered the general public; and ultimately our literature, 
as a whole, was admitted not to be merely a quantité 
négligeable. Hitherto, our successes in literature have been 
counted the exception that proves the rule of barbarism 
and stupidity. In art and in the refinements of life, we 
have been considered as entirely sunk in the slough of 
savagery. As far as painting and sculpture were con- 
cerned, England was not to be thought of seriously, while 
as for what Gibbon has called “the perfection of that 
inestimable art which softens and refines our social inter- 
course,” it was held to be perpetually violated. Our men 
were dull and brutal, our women flabby and heavy-footed 
and generally assommantes, and our social arrangements on 
a par with those of the Zulus. Our dinners, for example, 
were universally supposed to be orgies of beef and plum- 
pudding, washed down with “deep and dull potations”’ of 
heavy port and fiery sherry. As for conversation in the 
true sense, it was not supposed to exist on this side of the 
Channel. The Englishman was supposed to consume an 
immense number of newspapers, but to emit little of their 
contents; and his wife, since she did not know how to 
dress, but merely how to clothe herself, could not talk 
chiffon, but only babies. 

Newspaper correspondents are, by the nature of their 
employment, apt to write not what they really see, but 
what their readers expect them to see. Hence for years the 
Londen correspondent of the Figaro has been writing about 
.a purely ideal England—the supposed England of which 
we have been speaking, an England without art or society, 
.an England of barbarism, theological hypocrisy, promi- 
nent teeth, long side-whiskers, and manners and habits at 
once debased and sanctimonious. It has happened, how- 
ever, that a new correspondent has been appointed at a 
time when French opinion is awakening in regard to 
England, and hence a marked change in what is written 
from this side. According to the Pall Mall Gazette, the 
new correspondent of the Figaro frankly admits that 
Englishmen can dine, and do not merely feed, and that 
there is such a thing as real conversation at an English 
dinner-prrty. It may be a little too political, but it is 
true conversition. So pass away the prepossessions of 


ne 


half-cultured Parisian who has always believed that 
English conversation was built on this model :— Sir 
Rosebery’s horse will win the Derby.”—*“ You lie!” 
“What will you bet ?”—“ A hundred pounds.”—* Done.” 
—“G—d damn; good evening.” After English conver. 
sation has been rehabilitated, it is impossible to predict 
what further discoveries will take place. No one can put 
bounds to the expansion of a people, and maybe we may 
develop into a polite nation whose habits are to be ag 
much admired and imitated as its trousers. 

In regard to painting, the discovery of England is pro. 
ceeding even more rapidly. When, several years ago, the 
French took to buying and belauding Mr. Whistler’s 
pictures, it was explained that no recognition of the bar. 
barians had taken place. Mr. Whistler was an American, 
and Americans had really nothing to do with England— 
the Republic was the direct creation of France, the child 
of the French spirit—and therefore no precedent had 
been created for considering that art had ever crossed the 
Channel. (The Constable episode had, of course, to be 
ignored, but that did not matter, for was it not after all a 
very trivial business?) Suddenly, however, one of the most 
competent of French connoisseurs has discovered that there 
is such a thing as English art, and with all the emotional 
generosity of his race has written a newspaper article to 
inform the world of his find. A picture by Turner, a 
painter hitherto regarded by Parisians, when regarded at 
all, as a sort of inspired lunatic, has just been exhibited in 
Paris. It is thus that M. Rochefort speaks of Turner 
in an article in the Intransigeant. “ We waited for Corot 
to be sixty years old to buy his picture, and for Millet 
to be nearly dead to stop running down his master- 
pieces. Théodore Rousseau was refused admission to the 
Salon fourteen years running, and the admirable Turner 
is as unknown in France asa man can be. Now this 
genius is certainly the greatest impressionist of all time, 
and the most surprising as well as the most powerful 
colourist who has ever departed from the traditional 
lines.” Once launched on the subject of British Art, M. 
tochefort does not stop. Here is what he says in another 
part of his article. After mentioning that there are in 
England some twenty or thirty painters of whom French 
artists have never even heard mention, but in comparison 
with whom Greuze, Fragonard, and Boucher are pitiful 
dwarfs, M. Rochefort goes on,—“ You may have seen some 
engravings from pictures by Reynolds, Thomas Lawrence, 
or Hogarth, but do you know Hoppner? No, [ imagine. 
Are you aware that there is an incomparable portrait- 
painter called Raeburn much superior to Prud’hon, whom 
he somewhat resembles?” Then follows an extraordinary 
proposal, In future there should be a “ Prix de Londres 
rather than a Prix de Rome.” “Instead of the classic 
voyage to Italy of the Laureates of the Prix de Rome let 
them be sent across the Straits, and in two years’ study 
among great English painters they will have learned a 
hundred times more than in the presence of the most 
celebrated compositions of the Italian schools.’ Mean- 
time, French artists are to come at once and view 
the Grafton Gallery. A three days’ promenade there 
would astonish French artists, and would produce an 
almost immediate revolution in French art. The article 
ends with a suggestion that the very air of England has 
something artistic in it. “To show a Turner is very well, 
for this great man, who up to his eighteenth year was a 
hairdresser, is absolutely prodigious....... Our Wat- 
teau is, perhaps, the only one who might vie in trans: 
parency and grace with the great English masters, and 
it is without any doubt because he passed several years 
of his short life in England. Buy, then, some Turners 
but do not be satisfied with a single note; give us the 
entire scale.” As to how and why Watteau came to Eng® 
land, or what he did there, we are not informed; but we 
cannot forbear being a little sceptical as to the results of 
his visit. We do not in the least desire to reject M. 
Rochefort’s praise, but we cannot ignore the fact that 
at the epoch of Watteau there was very little art to be 
found in England. 

What does this discovery of England by France por- 
tend? Not, we fear, any awakening of sympathy on the 
part of the French. It is unhappily notorious that Albion 
is considered beyond the Channel to be more perfidious 
than ever. Competent observers tell us that never was 
England regarde1 with more unfriendly eyes than she is 
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any ill-feeling here, the French nation is firmly convinced 
that we are the enemy, and not long ago an ex-Minister 
of Foreign Affairs publicly spoke of “le péril anglais.” 
But though the discovery of England cannot be regarded 
as any indication of a growth of better feeling towards 
this country, it must be admitted to be a sign of a re- 
markable change in the tone of French opinion. It shows 
that the insularity of feeling which has hitherto been the 
most marked quality in the French national character, 
is giving way. On the whole, the result should be for 
good. If France ceases to believe that Paris is the centre 
of the universe, and that everything beyond the Alps, the 
ocean, and the Rhine is Scythia, the rock-bed of French 
aggressiveness will have given way. Hitherto, French- 
men have sincerely believed that the domination of France 
must be for good, because France had so much to give 
the nations which they do not possess. If she once comes 
to acknowledge that the rest of the world is not behind 
her in arts, letters, and social development, a very consider- 
able something will have been achieved in the direction of 
international comity. Other changes in French opinion 
and French habits will help on the process. The French 
are becoming a nation of athletes. But her cycling, her 
boating, her football, and her cricket all tend towards a 
better understanding of foreign nations, and especially of 
the Anglo-Saxon. Who knows but out of a proper appre- 
ciation not only of Turner and Hoppner, Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, but of Lord’s and Henley, may come a more 
reasonable knowledge of the English character? We are 
not inclined to be optimistic in regard to national friend- 
ships. Still, the more knowledge of each other the nations 
have, the less is the chance of friction. Knowledge does 
not, of course, prevent animosity, or there would be no 
such thing as civil war. Still, it does tend to stop the 
wars of stupidity and panic,—the wars which resemble 
those outbreaks of senseless rage that occur in a mob of 
cattle. The discovery of England may not for the 
moment do any good, but it is at any rate a step in the 
right direction, even if it is only a step an inch long. 





THE BISHOPS AND THE WELSH CHURCH. 


HE meeting at Grosvenor House on Monday was of 
much greater importance than may at once appear. 
Probably the first thought of some friends of the Church 
was that it was useless, and of others that it might prove 
mischievous. What is to be gained, it may be asked, by 
leading a series of forlorn hopes against safe Radical 
seats? Nothing that we can do will materially change 
the representation of Wales. After much money has been 
spent and much labour undergone we shall be just where 
we are now. Or rather, it may be said, we shall be in a 
worse plight than we are in now. We shall have shown 
our weakness. We shall have defied the enemy to no 
purpose. We shall have converted inaction into defeat. 
If, as we believe is the case, these objections have no 
foundation ; if the object which those who organised the 
meeting have made their own is one which will well repay 
any efforts made to secure it; if at the worst we can lose 
nothing by making the attempt and at the best may hope 
to gain much, it will be useful to set out the reasons which 
give the proposed crusade a very strong claim on the 
friends of the Church. 

In the first place, then, before men can fight well they 
must learn the art of fighting. We cannot say with any 
certainty what the strength of a political party in a con- 
stituency is, until it has been thoroughly organised, and it 
is impossible to organise a political party if it is never led 
out to battle. Say that 25 per cent. of a given con- 
stituency are opposed to Disestablishment. If, on the 
one hand, every man in this minority is known and can 
be counted on, that minority becomes at once the nucleus 
of an effective propaganda. The party gets known not 
merely as something existing and working elsewhere, but 
as something existing and working in that particular 
district. Politics at once gain a local interest which they 
have hitherto lacked. Contests are in the air, and both 
sides are busy in preparing for them. It may be objected 
that if 75 per cent. of these preparations are on the wrong 
side, the right side is none the better for their being made. 
This argument overlooks the part that custom and chance 
play in political combinations. Many men belong to one 
party because they have never had the case for the opposite 
party before them. In a constituency where there is no 





contest, an elector never has to make up his mind. He 
calls himself to-day what he called himself ten years ago. 
But if at each successive election he is canvassed by rival 
candidates, he is naturally led to listen to their argument~, 
He may, of course, be only confirmed in his original faith, 
but he may also be led to change it. In the great majority 
of Welsh constituencies, the Church cannot be worse off 
than she is. Now she is a silent minority. What tke 
Duke of Westminster’s Committee seeks to do is to make 
her a vocal minority. There is not the least chance that 
the change will mean a loss of friends. No Welshman who 
is her friend now will cease to be her friend because she 
has become more active in her own cause. But it may 
easily be a gain of friends. The men who are opposed 
to her by habit rather than by conviction—and where there 
have been no contests it is impossible to say of how many 
this is true—may be won over to her side. And then, 
besides the victories over custom, there are the victories to 
which chance ministers. A young man’s politics are not 
unfrequently determined by the accident of there being a 
place and work waiting for him in one party rather than 
in the other. He would like to be a Liberal worker in a 
small way, but if he cannot be that, he would like next 
best to be a Conservative worker. It is a common state 
of mind where religious work is concerned. The Church 
Army, for example, is constantly appealing for the means 
of employing more officers, on the ground that if work is 
not found for all the young men that apply for it, they 
will become Dissenters in order to get work among them. 
It is probably quite as common where political work is 
concerned. Convinced Liberalism, a convinced Conserva- 
tism, is far less often met with than a general desire to 
take an active share in any political fight that may turn 
up. Where there are no contests, this desire cannot be 
gratified, and those who feel it drift off into other lines of 
interest. We should expect, therefore, that the kind of action 
the Duke of Westminster's Committee propose to take 
would disclose sources of strength and possibilities of 
growthof which thefriends of theChurch might make good 
use. The gain might not be great, could hardly indeed be 
great, but then it would be all gain. It is better that 
there should be an active party, however small, working 
against Disestablishment in every Welsh constituency, 
than that there should be no body working on that side, 
for in Wales absolute inaction means not peaceable 
possession, but hopeless surrender. What can be worse— 
what is more likely to give an impression of irresistible 
strength on the part of the enemy—than the unopposed 
return of one supporter of Disestablishment after another ? 
If we fight, we at least have the unexpected on our side. 
Nothing that the experiment can reveal can be more 
disastrous than what is revealed by our unwillingness to 
try the experiment. The difficulty of making the choice 
between fighting and waiting ought not to exist for men 
who know that while waiting cannot possibly bring them 
anything, there is always an off-chance that some good 
thing may come of fighting. 

So far, we have been arguing in favour of the policy 
which would have us prepared to seize anything that the 
chapter of accidents may contain. There is another 
argument in favour of the Committee’s policy which is 
independent of any possibility whatever, and will hold 
good even though all this fighting and the organisation 
which makes fighting possible did not win a single vote. 
The want of a religious census keeps us in ignorance of 
the numerical strength which the Church in Wales possesses. 
We are familiar with the use to which Nonconformists 
are accustomed to turn their ignorance. They proclaim 
themselves to be the Welsh people, kept out of its rights 
by a handful of degenerate supporters of an alien Church. 
It is a preposterous contention to come from men to whose 
opposition the absence of a religious census is due, but of 
this inconsistency they make no account. They will not 
allow the Church to show, by natural and trustworthy 
testimony, how many friends she has; and then they make 
capital of the fact that no such testimony is forthcoming. 
One result of the determination to run a candidate opposed 
to Disestablishment for every Welsh seat, will be to supply 
in some degree the want of a religious census. We should 
at least know how many active supporters the Church has 
in each constituency. In many cases, no doubt the minority 
would be very much smaller than we could wish it to be. 
But in every case there would be a minority, and when 
nothing is certainly known, and the worst confide.t'y 
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asserted, it is something to establish even this. It is 
possible, moreover, that the aggregate of these minorities 
would be considerably beyond expectation. There may be 
more electors than we suspect, who, from having no oppor- 
tunity of giving a vote, have thought it a needless defiance 
of local opinion to say on which side they would give it 
if they had such an opportunity. There may be others 
who, though they would be very unwilling to incur un- 
popularity by saying that they wish the Church to remain 
established, would be quite ready to give a secret vote in 
favour of a candidate who undertvok to say this for them. 
It is constantly forgotten that, though the ballot was 
adopted as a security against pressure from above, it is 
equally effectual as a security against pressure from below. 
It protects the weak from the crowd as well as from the 
individual tyrant. If we may judge from the engaging 
way in which Mr. Gee and his friends express themselves 
about the Church, we can readily imagine that it needs 
considerable courage to oppose them openly. This is just 
one of the cases which the ballot meets, and in which it is 
most productive of surprises. It is quite on the cards 
that in some of the constituencies where unopposed 
Radicalism has the greatest reputation for strength, it 
may be shown by experiment to have unlooked-for sources 
of weakness. 

Here, therefore, are two advantages, one possible 
and one certain, which will follow from the policy of 
the Committee, supposing that they are put in a 
position to carry it out completely. We shall possibly 
increase our fighting strength in the Welsh con- 
stituencies ; we shall certainly show our opponents 
what strength we really have. Each of these ends is 
well worth working hard for, and one—if not both 
—is certainly within our reach. The only thing wanted 
by way of preliminary, is money. Men will pay their own 
Election expenses when they have a fair chance of winning. 
Men will come forward as candidates when there is no such 
chance, provided that some one else pays their Election 
expenses. But few men will come forward to fight a hope- 
less battle and pay the costs out of their own pockets. It 
is to meet this difficulty that the Grosvenor House Fund 
has been started, and it will speak ill for the zeal, alike of 
Churchmen and Conservatives, if the sum wanted—£20,000 
we believe will be enough—to contest every Welsh seat at 
the next Election, is not easily and promptly provided. 








THE DECLARATION ON THE INSPIRATION OF 
THE SCRIPTURES. 
NUMBER of Anglican clergymen, including Dr. Bright, 
the Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, 
and several other well-known and respected scholars of our 
Church, have drawn up a declaration on the subject of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures from the praiseworthy wish 
to remove, or do something towards removing, “the distress 
and disturbance of mind which has been widely felt among 
Church people generally, and in particular by many theo- 
logical students, in consequence of the unsettling effect of 
recent discussions on matters connected with the criticism of 
the Bible.” Their declaration takes the form of eight theses 
which appear to be cautiously and wisely adapted to meet 
the various difficulties of the subject. Their general drift is 
to regard Inspiration, whether in the Scriptures or otherwise, 
as all tending towards one great purpose and end, to enlighten 
the human mind on the subject of the character of God, and 
the nature of man, especially as manifested in the teaching 
and earthly life of Jesus Christ. The Bible, from the opening 
to its close, is regarded as first preparing the way for, and 
ultimately leading up to, this teaching and life, and the books 
of the Canon are treated as embodying this teaching of the 
Holy Ghost in various characters and degrees of intensity, in 
proportion as they bear upon this main purpose. So far all 
who accept the Christian revelation at all will agree com- 
pletely with the theses. The only dissent which the theses 
are likely to give rise to, will, we think, be in connection with 
those numbered 4, 5, and 6, which run as follows :— 

“(4.) The frequent reference made by our Lord to the Old 
Testament in support of His own claims, or in illustration of His 
teaching, is deeisive in favour of its inspiration in the sense 
defined above. 

“(5.) It is certain that all the words of our Lord were always the 
most perfect words for His purpose, and that the forms in which 
they have been recorded for us are those which are best adapted 


me mea 


“(6.) Since the human mind of our Lord was inseparably united 
to the Eternal Word, and was perfectly illuminated by the Holy 
Spirit in the discharge of His office as Teacher, He could not be 
deceived, nor be the source of deception, nor intend to teach, even 
incidentally, for fact what was not fact.” 


And there the only difficulty will affect the meaning to be 
given to the fifth and sixth theses, which necessarily involve an 
answer to the great and difficult question as to the meaning of 
the union of the two natures, divine and human, in the one 
divine person of the Son. To our mind, that is the mystery 
which it is at once impossible to avoid, and yet most difficult 
to define. It is of the very first importance that the life of 
our Lord on earth should never be so described as to suggest 
anything like an unreal life, a life acted by omniscience 
as if it were subject to human limitations, though not 
really subject to those limitations. If once we treat the 
life of Jesus Christ on earth as in any sense unreal, as affect- 
ing the attitude of humble faith when the real attitude was 
one of perfect knowledge, we so completely destroy the 
humanity of our Lord as to produce the impression that 
he was not “tempted at all points as we are, and yet 





without sin.” Yet surely the whole drift of the teaching 
of both Gospels and Epistles as to our Lord is that, in his 
human life on earth, he was really subject to those human 
risings and sinkings of the spirit, to those griefs and troubles 
and questionings, and that clouded vision, without which he 
could not have been really man, but only God in the assumed 
disguise of a human form. No theologian will venture to 
approve of such a view of Christ’s humanity as that. Indeed, 
the Church has always condemned it as the heresy of 
Eutyches, though, to our mind, what the Church con- 
demned in Eutyches, she has not unfrequently sanctioned 
in her desire to maintain the absolute infallibility of every 
thought and word of our Lord’s human life. To us it 
appears that even these cautious Anglican writers have gone 
too far in the direction of Eutyches in the fifth and sixth of 
their theses. We do not mean to deny the general drift of 
the fifth thesis, if it be interpreted in a large sense, as sug- 
gesting that even where our Lord has been least adequately 
understood, and where his words have given rise to the most 
widely divergent interpretations, it has been good for the 
Church to be led into the discussion of these great difficulties, 
insoluble as some of them may have seemed to be. But surely 
it would be a very serious mistake, and even a dangerous mis- 
take, to assume that his words have always been so “ perfect 
for his purpose,” and that the forms in which they have been 
recorded for us have been so clearly the “best adapted to 
the needs of the Church,” that there has always been for all 
of us some clear and unmistakable meaning to be attached to 
them. Surely on more than one subject of the very greatest 
importance our Lord’s words have not only actually led dif- 
ferent but equally honest minds to apparently very different 
interpretations of them, but have been so chosen as inevitably 
to produce that effect, partly from the inherent weakness and 
narrowness of human nature, partly from the intrinsic difficulty 
of so clothing divine mysteries in human speech as to convey 
primarily the same meaning to all even of the most docile and 
simple-minded listeners. But the chief difficulty, no doubt, 
is in the sixth thesis. What, precisely, does it mean? Does 
it mean that our Lord in his human nature,—in that nature 
which the evangelists delineated, and of which they recorded 
what were for man the most important utterances,—antici- 
pated all the critical questions which would arise as to the 
authenticity and meaning of the various books of the Old 
Testament, and spoke with the distinct intention, for instance, 
of giving his sanction to the orthodox view of the Book of 
Daniel, or the Mosaic origin of the whole Pentateuch? To our 
minds, that would mean that our Lord did not take upon him 
the limited intellect of a Hebrew of the time of Tiberius Cesar, 
though overflowing it with the illuminated conscience and 
devotion of a perfect Son, but ranged over the literature of 
two thousand years, and estimated accurately its blunders 
and the corrections it would stand in need of. Is that what 
is meant by his being “ perfect Man ” as well as “ perfect God.” 
Does it not suggest the prescience of God himself, rather 
than the limited knowledge which questioned eagerly the 
doctors in the Temple, that it might gain more knowledge, 
and declared to the Apostles towards the end of our Lord’s 
earthly life concerning a certain event, “ Of that day, and that 
knoweth no man, nor the Son, but the Father only.” To our 
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minds, our Lord could not have asserted more explicitly than 
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he did the human limitation of his own knowledge, even in 
relation to some of the very matters on which he came to teach 
the world, nor have illustrated that limitation more effectually 
than by weeping over the death of Lazarus, declaring that 
his soul was troubled at the prospect of his agony, and even 
praying that if it were possible the cup might pass from him. 
These solemn declarations of our Lord seem to us to demon- 
strate as clearly that his human nature was neither omniscient 
nor omnipotent, as other declarations of his prove that his 
divine nature, in some sense or other, lived in absolute unity 
with that of the Father, and was personally identified with 
his humanity. We find it as difficult to doubt that the sixth 
thesis, as we understand it, overstates the truth as regards 
Christ’s human career, as we do to doubt that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and the Unitarians in treating literary criticism as the 
final and ultimate test of the truth of Revelation, ignore the 
mystery at the very heart of Revelation, and explain away 
all the majesty and significance of its central figure. 

After all, Christianity has little meaning unless it really 
manifests, as it assumes to manifest, the incarnation of the 
divine mind in a genuinely human life. Without that, God 
remains in the distance in which the Hebrew Scriptures first 
present him, and the steady growth towards a clear doctrine of 
this incarnation which we discern in the great procession of the 
Hebrew prophecies, becomes declension from the earlier truth, 
instead of gradual approximation to its fuller form. But none 
the less, we must not dissolve away the human nature in the 
divine, as Eutyches did, the Church condemning his procedure 
asa heresy. Unless the reality of human limitation be as true 
in relation to our Lord’s intellectual life on earth, as it is 
admitted to be in relation to his sensitive and suffering life, 
it was not truly a human intellect irradiated from above, but a 
divine intellect disguised by the illusory assumption of a human 
form and human modes of thought. The only fault we have 
to find with the theses which Dr. Bright and his colleagues 
have drawn up, is that they suggest not so much a personal 
union between God and our Lord’s humanity, as a super- 
session of our Lord’s human intellect by the infinite reason 
of the Almighty. 





THE LATEST ATHLETIC WHIM. 

HE comments of the Press on the latest whim of the 
golden youth of Europe, are marked with the usual 

note of exaggeration. Those happy and tired persons, or 
those among them who are at once golden and athletic, 
intend, it would seem, to revive, or rather to imitate, the 
Olympic games, either upon their ancient site, or more pro- 
bably at different points of Europe, beginning with Paris. 
All the nations of Europe are to contend in athletic games, 
for prizes which are not to cost anything in money. That is 
a harmless fancy, as far as we see, particularly if it is carried 
out only once. As none of the combatants will be naked, 
and as nobody will be killed or seriously injured, and as those 
who drive will drive chariots with springs, and those who race 
on horses will ride in saddles, the resemblance to the antique 
games will not be very close; but still, beyond a certain waste 
of money, there will be no harm in the new whim. Races are 
not more demoralising in one place than another; wrestlers 
are none the worse because they spring from many nations; 
and as for the money, it will be rather less wasted than 
usual, because those who scatter it have taken a journey 
which must inspire them with some novel and awakening 
ideas. They will not, for the most part, repeat the exhibition 
of themselves every four years, and if they do, it does not 
greatly matter, Elis, if they ever get so far, differing little, 
except in distance, from Epsom or Longchamps, or any other 
well-known racecourse in Europe. If the golden youth will 
for once do their own work, as the Greeks did in the best 
period of the games, and run races in person, drive their own 
chariots, wrestle with each other, and batter their own faces, 
they may even benefit by the games, and the training they 
will involve, and the healthy excitement which, at least 
in the contestants’ minds, they ought to produce. What 
stirs us to remonstrance is not the whim, but the absurd 
importance given to it by the newspapers. We are gravely 
informed, for instance, that the project, if effectively carried 
out, will tend to bind the nations of Europe more closely 
together, and make them more amicable in all their re- 
lations. Why? Is it because they will all for a few 
days be recalling the Greeks and their achievements, 





and their short-lived superiority in all the arts, even, it is 
now hinted, that of music? The cultivated of all Europe 
once studied Latin; but they cut one anothers’ throats for all 
that with a singular unanimity of brutality. Athletic youths 
are no more amicable in themselves than average youths, and 
the nations which read of their feats are just as likely to grow 
spiteful as amiable over them. Even yacht-races have been 
known to breed bad blood, and we never perceived that the 
“heroic” fight between Heenan and Sayers, though it 
“interested two worlds,” and was raved about in a third, 
ever produced an embrace between England and America; on 
the contrary, it produced some very hard words. Intercourse 
does not always induce amity, and wé venture to predict 
that if the new Olympic games are genuinely international, 
the discussion as to the merits of the competitors, and the 
light those merits or demerits throw on national ways and 
qualities will not be marked by any excess of politeness or 
literary suavity. We think we hear the French journalists 
after a wrestling match in which Pomeranian flang Parisian, 
and their bitterly epigrammatic “ proofs ” that the Pomeranian 
cheated. How often is an international race run quite fairly 
in the estimation of the beaten people, or when did any such 
race, however it ended, soothe the asperities of diplomacy ? 
Every struggle involves a victor and a victim, and the nations, 
so far as we know them, have not tempers which are sweetened 
by defeat. The new Olympic contest, if it has any effect at 
all, will slightly exacerbate rivalries which already cover too 
large a field. 

But then we are told that such an international contest 
must glorify athletics, and therefore diffuse the practice of 
them, and therefore increase national health. Is all that 
certain? All manliness is, of course, good, and health isa 
blessing, but we seem to doubt whether these struggles greatly 
promote either. People are certainly not made either stronger 
or healthier by looking on at bull-fights or horse-races, and it 
is towards the tone of these contests rather than that of 
boat-races that these international battles always tend. The 
desire to win becomes too acute, and with the acute desire for 
victory, the professional invariably comes in. He is so much 
better than the amateur, even when he calls himself, or is, a 
gentleman, that sooner or later he is always employed, and 
then the “training of the nations” comes to mean providing 
excitement for thousands of lookers-on. Looking on at 
feats of strength is not very ennobling, nor do we fancy 
that it was among the habitués of the arena that the 
champions of the Roman arms were usually found. A 
scholar much riper in his scholarship then we pretend to 
be, tells us that latterly even in the Olympic games at Elis 
itself, sanctioned, and so to speak, consecrated as they were 
by the reverence of centuries, the professionals became almost 
the sole competitors, the golden youth contenting themselves 
with paying and applauding them. If they once enter the 
field that result is inevitable, and from a good, as well as a 
bad motive. De Vere does not like to be thrashed, and still 
less does he like to be felt a nuisance for tbrusting himself, 
in his boyish courage, into a contest in which defeat is 
certain. The thousands assembled at Epsom would have 
cursed Lord Rosebery if he had ridden his own horse, feeling 
assured that ‘Ladas’ with an unprofessional mount would 
be beaten before even the starter’s flag had fallen. The inter- 
national athletes, to do them justice, recognise this danger, 
and have voted that the prizes shall have no pecuniary value ; 
but what difference will that make? Either a mere contest 
of amateurs will excite ridicule, no approach being ever made 
toa “record” success ; or the struggle exciting fierce interest, 
the people who are professionals but pretend not to be, will 
be sent to the scene and paid, either by partisans or by those 
who have betted on any nationality. There is no gain from 
contests of that sort, unless, indeed, excitement is a gain. Be 
it understood we are not decrying professional runners, or 
batsmen, or wrestlers, they are earning their living honestly 
enough, and they keep up the standard of effort, but when 
any game, or any pursuit falls chiefly into their hands, there 
is an end of any direct benefit to the community. Elis or 
any other scene of international athletics will undoubtedly, 
after a festival or two, fall into the possession of the pro- 
fessionals. 

We may be asked how it happened that the Greeks, who 
for a short period probably surpassed all the races which 
have superseded them in intellectual capacity, should have 
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laid so much stress on athletics, cultivated them so strenuously, 

and believed in them with such a heart. The usual answer 
that they honestly and in all simplicity worshipped the body, 
and thought its cultivation at least as important as that of 
the intellect or the taste, is no doubt true, and marks a deep line 
of cleavage between pre-Christian and post-Christian opinion, 
but they had another motive too. People forget some of the 
conditions of the ancient world. Not only was war almost 
incessant, and when it came, a series of hand-to-hand contests 
in which the strong man was the safe man; but every free- 
man was a member of a minute aristocracy resting upon an 
indefinitely larger number of slaves, whom it was necessary 
to keep down by organised physical force. The Athenian, or 
the Spartan, or the Beotian, was compelled, like a knight of 
the Middle Ages, or a gentleman of the Carolinas, to make a 
soldier of himself, and a vigorous soldier, by incessant and 
most dangerous pressure from below. A man who may 
without warning at any given moment have to fight for his 
life and his position, is certain to value his fighting-power, and 
fighting-power before gunpowder was invented meant in the 
long run physical strength and activity. The Greek there- 
fore, even if he had not worshipped his body, would have kept 
it in the highest training, just as the knights did with their 
courtyard exercises; and as the two motives co-operated, 
athletics and the evidences that they had been successfully 
pursued rose to the highest place in the ancients’ esteem. 
The modern schoolboy is nearly of the Greeks’ opinion, but 
the modern man is not. He values health and the exercises 
which lead to health; but he seldom or never places the pro- 
fessional athletes high in the social scale, and is not inclined 
to despise the soldiership of Napoleon because the great con- 
queror was a bad and even timid rider, and would on any field 
of athletic sports have been of no account at all. Bodily 
training is good, as the Germans know, and as the French are 
now admitting; but the old reverence for athletics cannot be 
fully revived. The international athletes may be as enthusi- 
astic as they please, but the feeling they develop among the 
people will always be half unreal, always inclined to regard 
them as sportsmen rather than the educators of nations. 
There is no harm in their sport, but it hardly deserves columns 
of applause or long telegrams about their rules and their 
debates. Itis pleasing of them to try to revivify Greek music, 
but they will hardly revive the Greek reverence, which was 
nevertheless sincere, for the contests of the ring. 





FIELD-WALKS ROUND LONDON. 

HE rustic fringe of great towns is always interesting, 
though unhappily the interest it creates is usually due in 

part to the rapidity with which its beauties are absorbed and 
disappear. But in the case of a part, and by no means the least 
beautiful part, of the surviving country scenery near London, 
that skirting the northern and north-western area, a very 
remarkable and, we think, unnoticed force has been at work 
for the preservation of its rural character. Mr. W.R. Evans, 
the author of a very useful guide to the field-walks in the near 
neighbourhood of London,* in issuing a third and revised 
edition of the result of his perambulations of this district, 
finds that the general change from arable to pasture, has 
taken effect with extraordinary completeness and rapidity 
over the northern and north-western fringe of London; 
and almost the whole of the picturesque and broken 
but cold clay soil of the hilly ground which lies in a 
semicircle from Tottenham and Enfield, across the ancient 
Enfield Chase, and thence round to Ealing, through 
Elstree, Hendon, Pinner, Harrow, and Northholt, has been 
converted into one enormous hay-farm for the horses of the 
Metropolis. “The result is,” says Mr. Evans, “that while 
new populations have been extensively established along the 
railway lines, and field after field has been there appropriated 
for residential suburbs, the people and houses have numeri- 
cally decreased in the wide intervening expanses of rural 
territory. This effect has naturally been produced by the 
restriction of the cultivation exclusively to grass-crops; for it 
may be taken as a general rule that where six men would be 
employed on a farm with a fair proportion of arable land, only 
two are required on a grass-farm.” He might add that on these 
Middlesex farms those employed are not “ kept,” as plenty of 
manual labour is available from London for haymaking, just 





* Rustic Walking Routes in the London Vicinity, West to North District, 
B; W. 8. Evans, London: Philip and Son. 


as for hop-picking or fruit-gathering. Meantime, no culti. 
vation goes on from July till June; the barns are empty, the 
labourers’ cottages pulled down, and almost within hearing of 
the roar of London there are districts more solitary and 
secluded than they were generations ago. “ There are by-ways 
and footpaths, once in pretty frequent use, where a stranger 
might stand for hours waiting for a local passer-by to direct 
him on his way.” 

It may be doubted whether this change has caused any loss 
to the Middlesex farmers; for the North Middlesex clays, 
unlike the rich market-garden soils of the western districts 
round Gunnersbury and Fulham, were never suited for the 
elaborate and picturesque but expensive cultivation which is 
there pursued in such perfection. On the other hand, it 
leaves great areas, open and quiet, covered with a year-long 
carpet of green, for those who either already know, or can 
learn from such a work as that of Mr. Evans, how to use the 
old foot-paths which intersect them. The best means of access 
is to take one of the lines of railway, and to make across 
country from whatever station is selected to one on a different 
system, using the map to aid in finding the ancient tracks. 
Many of these field-paths, especially in the district round 
Barnet, Southgate, and the remains of Enfield Chase, are 
identical with ancient forest-tracks ; and the country through 
which they pass still retains much of its ancient character. 


It would be difficult to find elsewhere than on this 
northern fringe of London a clay-soil country so broken, 
so elevated, and so wholly covered with fine timber and grass, 
Even Hampstead Heath is exceeded in height, and matched 
in a more stately if less wild kind of beauty, by the high 
park-covered ridges which rise to a height of 400 ft. at 
High Barnet, 463 ft. at Arkley, 478 ft. at Elstree, and 500 ft. 
at Bushey Heath, above sea-level. Much of this area 
covered by timber of great size, and in some cases, such as 
the oaks in Southgate Park, of exceptional age, trees which 
were, and in most cases are still, the ornament of a number 
of small but choice estates surrounding large country 
houses, built on the clay soil when fertility and the growth of 
large timber were thought the necessary condition for the site 
of a gentleman’s residence. These estates and houses are 
thus far more numerous than on the Surrey side, being built 
at a time when heaths and pines were despised by all but 
squatters and commoners. In much of the country running 
from Southgate and Hadley, round by Elstree, Edgware, 
Stanmore, and Pinner, down to the Rothschild Mansion at 
Gunnersbury, they lie in a circle of from five to ten deep, and 
are still inhabited by owners who desire to keep them as 
rural and restful as possible. Some, like Dollis Hill, remain 
in possession of the class which first built them. Others 
have passed from the hands of the old country gentry 
of Middlesex into those of the large London merchants and 
manufacturers, and except in the neighbourhood of the main 
lines, these estates have not fallen victims to the speculative 
builder in any great number. Wembley Park has become a 
gigantic playground; and near the Great Western line at 
Hanwell and Ealing, the grounds of more than one first-class 
country-house have been divided between the builder and the 
enormous “institutions” which maintain the insane adults 
or derelict children who represent part of the “waste” of 
Metropolitan life. That so many are still unspoilt is some- 
what surprising in view of the fact that the bribe offered 
for the sale of such estates grows yearly higher, while the 
inducement to retain them is yearly less. The first wave of 
houses which creeps along the lines of railway and road out- 
wards from London, seldom carries any solid or substantial 
benefits to the locality which it reaches; and few owners 
care to spend from £2,000 to £5,000 a year in maintaining a 
country-house, surrounded by petty villa-residences, when its 
sale might realise a small fortune. Meantime, there are 
many square miles between the railway lines and the main 
roads which are still as rural as they were centuries ago. 
Those who have time and taste to enjoy the experience, could 
not do better than to explore this beautiful northern fringe 
of London, and contrast it with the typical Surrey scenery of 
Patney and Wimbledon, Richmond Park and Hill, the slopes 
of Petersham, and the secluded beauties of Ham Common 
with its spread of golden furze, and fringe of wood-covered 
hill and shining river. But if Cardinal Newman’s boyish 
pictures of heaven were modelled on his recollections of his 





grandparents’ house on Ham Common, Charles Lamb could 
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never forget his childish paradise of ‘‘ Mackery End” on the 
Hertfordshire border; and though the Northern side cannot 
equal the beauties of the famous and favourite spots of the 
western side, it has a character and picturesqueness of its 
own which gives a separate value to its place in the rural 
vicinity of London. If it contained a great river, or even 
the tributaries of a great river, such as the Beverly Brook, 
which divides Richmond Park and Barnes Common, or the 
Wandle, maintained as a pure trout-stream up to the verge 
of the London streets, it might take rank not far behind the 
Surrey ridges. The course of the “New River” behind 
Highbury is an indication of the beauties which a clear, 
flowing stream would confer on the Northern district. 
Unfortunately the lines of high ridges are not only not 
pierced by a single stream, but compel those which lie beyond 
them to turn either west or east before they can reach 
the Thames. The course of the Brent is forced due 
west before it can reach Brentford, and the Lea is far 
to the east. On the other hand, these clayey valleys 
are fall of small pools, ponds, and even of great expanses of 
water, from the wide reservoirs of Hendon, Elstree, and 
Neasden, and their subsidiary pools, to the pretty ornamental 
waters which lie below almost every considerable mansion. 
The view from Elstree westwards over the wide lake in the 
valley shows a rich succession of woods, broken hills, valleys, 
and ancient timber, which would be hardly inferior to that 
from Richmond Hill, were the waters below part of a flowing 
river, and not an artificial lake. The footpaths through 
the great grass-fields show an endless succession of fine 
hedgerow oaks and elms, great straggling whitethorn fences, 
and immense square stacks of last year’s hay. The beauty 
of the Middlesex villages is well known, and the admiration 
of their picturesqueness is no longer confined to Mr. Her- 
komer and his pupils at Bushey. The black wooden barn, 
with the red roof of flat pan-tile, is the common feature of 
the homesteads, and makes an admirable contrast to the great 
masses of foliage of the timber trees. There are commons also 
on the Northern heights, with less of the glorious lightness 
and luxuriance of the Surrey side. Hampstead Heath is far 
the nearest approach to the true Southern common. Stan- 
more and Harrow Weald Commons, though beautiful with 
their clumps of furze, brambles, and dog-roses, are poor, 
waste, gravelly land, unlike the joyous infertility of Ham 
Common or Putney Heath, which will grow nothing that 
is useful, but everything wild that is beautiful. But the 
thoroughly rural character of the country is proved by 
the existence not only of wild birds, but of game up 
to within a short distance of suburban railway stations. 
Partridges are found at Southgate, and notwithstanding 
the absence of arable land, they are numerous in the hills 
at Pinner. Within the last few years, the fields near 
Harrow Weald church have always been a safe find for a 
hare, and excellent runs have been obtained by beagles at 
frequent intervals in the Pinner and Bentley Priory districts. 
The present writer has even seen a hare found in the arable 
field near the Great Western Station at Ealing, and run by 
beagles across Ealing Common among the lamp-posts and 
perambulators. 





THE SURPRISE WEDDING. 


OT from Africa nowadays, but from America, comes 
ever that aliquid novi which challenges the curiosity 

and the discussion of the older civilisations; generally in the 
shape of some improvement upon an old custom,—a kind of 
reform which is very dear to our kinsmen across the ocean. 
Their latest innovation deals with the ceremony of marriage, 
and is a variant upon what is known as the American 
“Surprise Party.” The “Surprise Party” proper is one 
in which the guests astonish their host by assembling un- 
invited to enjoy his hospitality; and the fact that sucha 
surprise is supposed to be a pleasant one for him, speaks 
volumes for the hospitable character of the nation. The 
“‘Surprise Wedding,” however, is one that is calculated to 
astonish the guests and not the hosts. The company is 
invited to an ordinary dinner-party ; a clergyman, instead of 
saying grace, recites the marriage service, two of the company 
}ecome one, and the rest find themselves honoured guests of 
a wedding-feast. This is the last novelty in the way of 
American weddings. All that is required$is a short en- 
gagement, and profound secrecy upon the’part of the 











contracting parties and those few persons who are in 
their confidence, and the result is a sensation which fairly 
outrivals even the most outlandish interludes of a Roman 
dinner-party in the days of the Emperors. We are told that 
the new idea has taken a strong hold upon the fancy of our 
Transatlantic cousins, and that, among others, an ex-Governor 
of some eminence has been thus united in wedlock, tc the 
pleasant surprise of his guests. For our part, we should be 
disposed to doubt whether the custom is likely to become a 
popular one, for the American woman has never shown herself 
less in love with the pomps and vanities of the marriage 
ceremonial than her sister on this side of the water. Never- 
theless, there is one view of the case which immediately 
commends it to our approval, and makes us much inclined to 
wish that the idea could take root upon our soil, A “Surprise 
Wedding” would entirely absolve us from the necessity of 
giving wedding-presents; and what this relief would be, only 
a man of limited means and an unlimited circle of acquaint- 
ances can say. By slow degrees the insidious practice of 
starting a young married couple in life with our best wishes 
and a useless piece of bric-a-brac, has so grown upon us that 
the provision of the latter article has become a heavy tax. How 
grateful we should feel to those friends who followed this 
American fashion, and, by allowing their wedding to take us by 
surprise, rendered the presentation of gifts impossible! The 
fashionable marriage of to-day is the most formidable of 
modern functions, and all marriages are fashionable,—or, at 
any rate, are so described in the daily newspapers. Thereisno 
end to the apparatus by which they are attended; one would 
require the pen of Walt Whitman to do justice to all the 
circumstances of theiridle pomp. The bridesmaids in their 
dresses,—four bridesmaids, eight bridesmaids, even twelve 
bridesmaids, and a couple of pages; the bouquet of the 
bride, and the bouquets of the bridesmaids, and the bouquets 
that grace the bosoms of the proud coachmen,—the bouquet 
that comes from Covent Garden, and costs a trifle of five 
guineas; the wedding presents, the salt-cellar and the 
silver teaspoon, the teapot and the carving-knife and fork, 
the ink-pot and more teaspoons, and more teaspoons again to 
the number of one hundred and fifty teaspoons; the 
indigestible wedding-cake, the bore of pretending to eat it, 
and the greater bore of listening to a speech ;—to think that 
one could escape from all these evils by so simple an ex- 
pedient makes one very willing to regard the “Surprise 
Wedding” with a favourable eye. To escape, above all, 
from the intolerable nuisance of choosing suitable gifts for 
other people, to say nothing of the lesser grievance of having 
to pay for them oneself. Truly, the wedding-guest of to-day 
has more reason to beat his breast than he whom an ancient 
mariner prevented from following the loud bassoon. 

Not for us is this relief; or, at least, it is not in this fashion 
that we may seek it. What is possible in America is not 
always possible in England. An American wedding is a less 
complicated business than an English one; it is only fair, we 
suppose, that in a country where marriages are so easily un- 
made, they should also be more easily made. Even though by 
the costly help of a special licence one were to surmount the 
initial difficulty of banns—an obvious drawback to secrecy— 
it would be impossible to induce the clergy to look upona 
dining-room as a fit substitute for a church. Let us do our- 
selves the justice to remark that our respect for the marriage 
service is such that we would not have it otherwise. Neverthe- 
less, our reverence for the ceremony does not forbid our depre- 
cating the many excrescences in the form of foolish customs 
that have grown about it. And, it must be confessed, there is 
something very seductive in the idea of “ a Surprise Wedding ” 
quite apart from the comfortable relief which it may afford to 
the interested friends. The position of the bride and bride- 
groom under existing circumstances is a peculiarly trying one. 
Not only on the day itself but for days and weeks beforehand 
they are marked victims—marked as it were for sacrifice—in 
the eyes of the world aroand them. Now man isso constituted, 
that though he looks upon his own betrothal and marriage 
with a serious eye, he cannot regard that of another save in a 
ridiculous or even contemptuous light, and his amused pity is 
hard to bear. Surely the happy couple would be more certain 
of deserving that name if they could conceal their coming 
happiness from the gaze of such doubtful sympathy. The 
sympathy of the world is far more likely to be of an unalloyed 
character if it is extracted by a sudden surprise and not tried 
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hy the weakening influence of attentive waiting. Undoubtedly 
Mr. Wemnick, junior, had thoroughly grasped this truth when 
he arranged the succession of surprises that so astonished Pip 
upon his wedding-day. The aimless walk that led to the 
church, the accidental presence in that building of Mr. 
Wemmick’s father and intended bride, the discovery of a pair of 
white gloves in his pocket, and the kindly aid lent by a pillar in 
putting another pair upon his father’s hands,—step by step 
the little comedy was played out to its happy conclusion, and 
the growing sympathy of Mr. Wemmick’s friend. When one 
comes to think of it, Dickens must have felt some special dis- 
like to the ostentatious display and sham enthusiasm of a 
fashionable wedding. Contrast Bella’s wedding in Our Mutual 
Friend with that of the unhappy pair of adventurers who are 
married from the house of Mr. Veneer, M.P. Nor is Bella 
the only one of his more sympathethic characters who is mar- 
ried after a secret and rather shamefaced fashion. He seems 
to delight in hiding the blushes of his brides and the happi- 
ness of his lovers from all eyes save those of their dearest 
or their humblest friends. It is not a feeling which 
is generally shared by those about to be married, whose 
one object nowadays seems to be to take the plunge 
into matrimony with as great a splash as_ possible. 
There is this much to be said for them, that the occasion 
is perhaps the only chance of self-advertisement that may 
come to them in their life-time; Lut it is rather pitiful to 
see how eagerly the chance is caught at. There are, of 
course, a certain number of weddings that are of public 
interest, but they are few and far between, and no one can 


pretend that nine-tenths of the public who submit photo- | 


graphs of themselves, lists of their presents, and names of 


their most honoured guests to the public consideration, have | 


the slightest claim upon the public interest or curiosity. 

And the wedding-presents? Well, we suppose they are not 
to be despised. Mr. Wemmick himeelf would not have despised 
them, for he held strong opinions on the value of “portable 
property.” Still even Mr. Wemmick, though not averse to re- 
ceiving mementoes from the criminals whom his employer had 
unsuccessfully defended, would not have solicited gifts on the 
score of a slight acquaintanceship and a change in his own life. 
It would be difficult perhaps to organise “a Surprise Wedding ” 
after his fashion; to convene an afternoon party of one’s best 
friends, invite them to take a strol! to St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, and carelessly exclaim, “ Hullo! here’s a church; let 
us go and be married.” But surely some half-way course 
might be found between this and the practice of widely adver- 
tising the fact in all the papers and inviting the presence 
of hundreds of witnesses. There is really rather a barbaric 
flavour about a modern wedding; we ought to have progressed 
beyond the idea of showing our importance by the mag- 
nificence of our family pageants. It is only too evident that 
@ certain amount of competition exists, that people try to 
outdo each other in the magnitude of these gatherings, and 
that it is not so much the sympathy of a friend that is invited 
as his gift and his presence to swell a crowd. Some day there 
will be a revolt against the ridiculous aspect of this vulgar 
ostentation, and then, probably, we shall go, like the 
Americans, to the other extreme and try to surprise our 
friends in another and more pleasant way. In the meantime, 
any reform in the giving of wedding-presents will meet with 
grateful recognition from married people and confirmed 
bachelors who resent being taxed to supply young married 
couples with luxuries which they cannot always afford for 
themselves, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


PROFESSOR JOWETT ON HETERODOX ORITICISM. 
(To Tne Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I venture to inclose a letter from the late Master 
of Balliol to myself, and I think it may have considerable 
interest for the readers of the Spectator. From boyhood I 
had conceived, like multitudes of others, an enthusiastic 
admiration for Professor Jowett, and having written an article 
upon him for a provincial paper in my Oxford days, I 
ventured to send him a copy, together with a letter asking 
advice about the reading of heterodox books. I was far too 
modest. to anticipate that the great man would condescend to 
take any notice of my communication, especially as I was not 
a member of his college, and as also sundry undergraduates 








had enlarged to me upon the Master’s tendency to snub his 

worshippers; but at any rate I was agreeably surprised to 

to receive in a few days the accompanying characteristie 

letter.—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. JARDINE CANE, 
5 Belinont Terrace, Portswood, Southampton. 





“ Dear Srr,—I have to thank you for your kind letter and the 
article which you were so good as to send me; but will you forgive 
me if I tell you the truth; I have not read the latter; forI never 
read anything relating to myself. I believe that greater freedom 
of thought in religion is necessary, if religious truth is not to be 
lost in falsehood. I donot think it always an immediate good, for it 
may cause too great disturtance to our minds and separate us too 
much from others. Truth is always good in itself, but whether 
it is good for us depends upon how far we can combine it with 
greater purity and disinterestedness of life and with greater 
practical interests. Criticism prevents the world falling into 
superstition, but it does not supply any principle of action. I 
make these remarks generally, and not with reference to your 
circumstances, with which I am unacquainted. I have no doubt 
that you spoke of me much better than I deserved, for which 
many thanks.—Believe me, dear Sir, yours truly, 

Oxford, January 13th, 1880. 





B, Jowett.” 





RURAL COMMUNITIES. 
[To THe EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—These duties will bear heavily on every one in the 
| raral districts, from the Nonconformist clergymen (these 
| will obviously be severely affected) to the labourer, because 
| many of the proprietors will in future have no money to 
| spend on improvements, and must curtail their expenditure 
in every way outside of their household requirements, 
while others will not care to increase the value of their 
properties, as this would be a perilous form of investment, 
| and new men will not of course care to invest in a business 
| which has so many drawbacks. No new woods will be 
| planted, and all those not close around the mansion-house 
| will be gradually cut down. For why should any one leave 
| to his successor an unprofitable burden on which the Death- 
| duty valuator will levy a heavy tax? Absenteeism will 
; increase, because with the decline of woods sport will 
decrease, and people will go abroad for it. Further crowding 
into the towns will of course ensue. Ultimately, as every 
one knows who has paid any attention to the effects of 
woods, the climate must suffer. The duties will affect the 
rural communities first of all, but ultimately the town popu- 
lation will suffer in various ways. This is a subject which 
cannot be played fast and loose with—at least with impunity 
—and should at once be closely investigated. The present 
policy may be reversed on a change of Government, but the 
shock to the minds of the holders of land, and to the minds 
of those who would otherwise be inclined to purchase land, 
will be severe, and tell heavily on the prospects of the landed 
development of Great Britain.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rosert H. Evuior, 
Clifton Park, Roxburghshire, June 18th. 


| 
THE EFFECT OF THE DEATH-DUTIES ON THE 








THE CONDITION OF ESSEX. 
[To THE EpiTor oF, THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Your admirable suggestion in the Spectator of June 
16th, in regard to the possible future of Essex as a residential 
county for Londoners, and your hint as to cheap light rail- 
ways, lead me to ask why the “overhead trolley” electric car 
system, which has met with so much success in America, has 
not been introduced in rural and suburban England. For 
cities it is, of course, out of tke question, the overhead wire 
being an unsightly and dangerous addition to a crowded 
business thoroughfare; but I believe I am right in saying 
that for cheap, rapid, and convenient travel from city to 
suburb, and from one small town to another, or from villages 
of a thousand and upwards toa market town, it cannot be 
equalled. As feeders to a railway system such as that of the 
Great Eastern Railway, I cannot imagine anything more 
suitable than the “ overhead trolley ” as I have seen it at work 
in America.—I am, Sir, &c., VIATOR. 





(To tHE Epiror or THE “ SPecTaToR.”] 
S1r,—In your article on the above subject, you refer to my 
speech in the House of Commons on June 11th, and say you 
may “assume” me “by hereditary right to represent the 
mortgagees of Essex,” whom you contrast with “the land- 





lords and farmers.” I do not know on what ground you 
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make this assumption; but I am sure you will allow me to 
explain that neither I nor my forefathers have been “ mort- 
gagees,” in avy sense, of Essex land, and that, personally, I 
may certainly claim to represent “the landlords and farmers,” 
as being the owner of my family estate, part of which Iam 
now obliged to farm myself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

81 De Vere Gardens, W. JAMES Rownp. 

[We are sorry to have annoyed Mr. Round, but we believed 
he derived his estates from bankers.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE ADDITIONAL TAX ON LIQUOR. 
(To THE EpiTor of tHE “ SpecTaTon.’’] 
S1z,—In your article on the “ Additional Tax on Liquor,” in 
the Spectator of June 9th, you overlook the main argument 
against an increase of the duty on spirits,—viz., the premium 
it holds out to the publican to sell new and inferior spirits, 
instead of well-matured articles. When Mr. Goschen im- 
posed an additional 6d. four years ago, the publican who had 
been paying 5s. a gallon in bond for his whisky came to his 
spirit merchant, and said, “Iam not going to lose this 6d. ; 
you must send me a whisky at 4s. 6d.” So at the present 
moment he argues in the same way, and will give but 4s., and 


any future increases will only bring down the qualities still- 


farther. 

Another element in the question you alsoignore. I allude 
to the fact that the Irishman and Scotchman have always had 
a grievance in the spirit-duties, as spirits pay proportionately 
more in duty than beer, the Englishman’s drink ; and although 
the beer-duty is to be raised 6d. a barrel, that is not propor- 
tionate to the 6d. a gallon on spirits. The fairest way to 
obtain the money would have been to put Is. a barrel on beer, 
and to leave the spirit-duties alone. The profits on beer are 
enormous, and ls. a barrel extra duty could well be borne. 
If the Nationalist Members were to vote according to their 
convictions on this question, the additional taxes on liquor 
would not be voted.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Spirit MERCHANT. 





THE AVERAGE WOMAN. 
[To THE Epitor or THE **Spectaror,’’| 

$1r,—I hold with your remarks about the “Average Woman ” 
in the Spectator of June 16th.: Coming home in a steamer 
from Colon, a passenger caught a finch, nearly famished, and 
put it in the binnacle. It sturdily stood on the compass, 
regarding us all as intruders,—viz , the passenger, his family, 
and myself, who were eagerly looking on. We offered it food 
in abundance, but it would not accept it; the watching was 
far too important. It was darting its gaze here and there, 
inclined to suspect us as foes. A little while later the male 
finch was caught, and put in the binnacle too,—the one that 
was taken before being the female. The poor little waif was 
pleased with her mate. She nestled quite close to his 
side, all thought of the enemy gone. 
ing them both was his, it appeared, which he did with 
exertion and will. She put ber head under her wing, 
in perfect repose, and peacefully died in an hour. There 
was nought we could do to revive her. To have sent 
them away unrestored, would have insured them a worse 
death still. The male lived a day and then died. It was 
touching to witness the trust of the female bird, and the 
act of the male bird, too, in taking the guard, though 
why, is a mystery to me; for all owe their birth to their 
mothers, whether animal or man. It is an instinct of 
Nature, I think, that the female trusts and the male protects. 
=I am, Sir, &., JOHN DANIEL. 


MIRACLES IN GAMES OF CHANCE. 
(To rzE Epitor or tHe “ SPecTATOR.” | 
‘S1r,—With reference to Professor Karl Pearson’s calcula- 
tions on the mathematical possibilities of runs and deviations 
in games of chance, and his amazement at what he terms the 
miraculous spins that actually occur at Monte Carlo and 





‘elsewhere, the following account of a rubber of whist, played 


here on the 5th inst., in which hearts were trumps in nine 
deals out of thirteen, may possibly be of some interest. Two 
packs of cards were used, and were made after each round in 
the usual way. In the three games, which comprised thirteen 
rounds, clubs were trumps once, diamonds thrice, hearts nine 
twmes. Unfortunately no written record of the runs was 
kept; but it is almost certain they were as follows: Hearts— 
diamonds — clubs —hearts twice — diamonds — hearts three 





The duty of guard. | 
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times—diamonds—hearts three times again. Some doubt was 
expressed whether diamonds did not occur in the fifth round 
instead of the sixth, thus making hearts to recur four times 
consecutively. But, however this may be, the remarkable 
fact remains that in thirteen deals, and out of 104 cards, 
repeatedly shuffled, hearts recurred nine times. To calculate 
the mathematical chances against any particular suit turning 
up three times in seven is comparatively easy; but the odds, 
both theoretical and practical, against this deviation of nine in 
thirteen, seem to be millions to one. The absolute uncertainty 
as to when such a deviation may occur, does not in our opinion 
constitute its appearance as mizazulous. Like the flower of 
the aloe, its cycle may be outside any attempted calculations ; 
and Professor Pearson hardly seems to be logical in speaking 
of the “exact science” of the laws of chance when the 
actualities of such chance exceed the possibilities known to 
empirical experience.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Umtale, May 8th. G. §. Foor. 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
[To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—My young Wesleyan frien1 (Spectator, June 2nd) lives 
and was educated at Stoke-on-Trent, not Worcester. I con- 
tinue to think, in spite of my friend Mr. Hanby, that an 


| intelligent lad, if he calls himself a Wesleyan and has been at 


a Wesleyan school, ought to know who John Wesiey was. 
Indeed, I think every English boy who has left school ought 
to know something of so great a man.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

C. FREEMAN Hunt. 





THE SAGACITY CF ANIMALS. 


[To THE Epiror or THE “SpecTaTor.’”| 


| Str,—I have read with much interest the stories in the 


Spectator of the sagacity of animals. The following, I think, 
is worth recording :—The chief-engineer of the Midland and 
South-Western Junction Railway, Mr. J. R. Shopland, C.E, 
has a spaniel that frequently accompanies him or his sons to 
their office. On Saturday last this dog went to Marlborough 
from Swindon by train with one of Mr. Shopland’s clerks, and 
walked with him to Savernake Forest. Suddenly the dog was 
missing. The creature had gone back to the station at Marl- 
borough and taken a seat in a second-class compartment. The 
dog defied the efforts of the railway officials to dislodge him. 
When the train reached Swindon he came out of the carriage 
and walked quietly to his master’s residence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Swindon, June 18th. SAMUEL SNELL, 





A DOG-STORY. j 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SpectTaTor.’’] 

Srr,—You are fond of stories of odd actions of dogs, so 
perhaps the following may be acceptable. I have two fox- 
terriers—young dogs—‘ Grip’ and ‘ Vic.’ In the morning, at 
early tea in our bedroom, ‘ Vic’ gets angry with ‘ Grip’s’” 
reflection in the long glass of the wardrobe, barks at him 
furiously as he moves about, and scratches at the glass, quite 
regardless of her own face between her and his reflection. 
And when he assaults her from behind, to make her play 
with his real self, she turns round and snaps at him 
viciously, and then returns to her attack on his reflection. 
He jumps up on the window-sill, and fancies he sees @ 
squirrel in the garden, and dashes past her to the door; she 
follows the motion of the reflection till she is past the edge 
of the glass, and loses it, when she dashes back to the glass 
again. This has occurred several days in the last week, and 
seems to me most absurd. The dogs are just about a year 
old, and so beyond puppy folly, though very lively and 
playful still—I am, Sir, &c., A. M. B. 





“ILIONA” OR “ILIONNE” OR “ILIONA”? 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “SpectTaTor.’’] 
Si1r,—Is your correspondent, “ Haud Juvenis,” in the Spectator 
of June 16th, quite certain about the method of writing the 
name of Priam’s eldest daughter in Greek? He speaks as if 
it were written Ia:évy. Virgil and Horace call her “Tliine.” 
Lord Palmerston, if I remember right, when appealed to 
for the pronunciation of his raceborse’s name, replied, 
“Tlidna,” and was well laughed at by those conversant 
with the familiar lines of Hoxace and Virgil. Yet Smith’s 
“ Dictionary of Biography” spells the name *I/ave (proper 
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oxytone, not ’IAcvy), which looks as if Lord Palmerston was 
nearer right, or, at least, nearer to the original authorities 
than the Cambridge scholars of whom “ Haud Javenis” 
speaks. Smith, however, does not name his authority for 
that spelling, so your correspondent may be right after all. 
The doubt may serve as a fresh proof how difficult minute 
accuracy is in any matter.—I am, Sir, &c., of be 


[To THE EpITorR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1rz,—The lines on Lord Palmerston’s famous racehorse 
Ilione, alluded to by “ Haud Juvenis” in the Spectator of 
June 16th, appeared in Blackwood of November, 1841, and were 
written by the late Lord Neaves, a frequent contributor to 
that magazine. As they have been alluded to and somewhat 
misquoted by your correspondent, I give them for the benefit 
of those of your readers who are interested in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s connection with the turf.—I am, Sir, &e., H. N. 





“The Whigs can boast of many a name, 

Great Normanby and little Johnny ; 
Eut far their foremost child of fame 

Is he that owns fleet ‘ Hillionnee.’ 
*Mong Lords and legs a contest rose 

As fierce as e’er was fought with Bonny, 
From words it almost came to blows, 

And still the theme was ‘ Hillionnee.’ 


And some said this, and some said that, 
No lack there was of caco-phonny, 
With short and long, with sharp and flat, 
They sore misnomered ‘ Hillionnee.’ 
Then one bethought him of a way 
To terminate the acri-mony ; 
And called as umpireof the fray 
The lord that owns fleet ‘ Hillionne:.’ 


His lordship, though a scholar once, 
At this appeal was much étonné ; 
But loath to be esteemed a dunce, 
He searched his books for ‘ Hillionnee.’ 
No doubt 1 e well remembered yet, 
Old Sophocles’ ‘ Hantigonnee ;’ 
A clearer case he could not get, 
Nor more in point for ‘ Hillionnee.’ 
But firmer proof he sought and found ; 
The Greeks, disliking mono-tony, 
Had accents to dire2t the sound, 
And these showed here ’twas ‘ Hillionnee.” 
He wrote his answer, brief yet bright, 
With Classic Wit and Keen i-rony; 
And having quashed the Tories quite, 
He taught us all ’twas ‘ Hillionnee.’ 
Had I the might of Pindar’s Muse, 
To sing the praise of Palmer-stonny, 
The deathless Prince of Syracuse 
Should yield to him and ‘ Hilli-onnee.’ 
Pindar alas! is in his grave, 
3ut this good page of old E-bonny 
For distant days the name shall save 
Of Palmerston and ‘ Hilli-onnee.’ ” 





“CAPARISONS ARE ODOROUS.” 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1zr,—Justice to my beloved aunt’s memory compels me to 
correct an apparent inaccuracy in “A. E. McC.’s” letter to 
you which was published in the Spectator of June 16th. It 
is true that the dear old lady, in “the use of her oracular 
tongue and nice derangement of epitaphs,” never said, at 
least in my hearing, “‘ Caparisons are odorous,” but she did 
say—oh, yes, she did—when I ventured to compare Beverley 
with Captain Absolute, “No caparisons, Miss, if you please. 
Caparisons do not become a young woman.” Feeling that 
“A. E. McC.” has “made an aspersion upon the parts of 
speech—possibly I misread his letter—I venture to make a 
gentle protest.—I am, Sir, &c., LypDIA. 








POETRY. 


THE HAWARDEN HORACE. 
AD HIBERNIAM, 

Quis mu'ta gracilis te puer in Repouent of “ Jockey Club,” 

rosa Pliant as a lath, 
Is the boy you now decoy 

Down the primrose path. 
Him with neatly braided locks 
i ; Lovingly you lure, 
Cui flavam religas comam (Jad in green, and in your mien 
Studiously demure. 





Perfusus liquidis urget odoribus 


Grato, Pyrrha, sub antro ? 








Soon from off the gingerbread’ 
Vanishes the gilt: 

Ere the year be spent and sere: 
You will prove a jilt. 

Do I blame him? Not at all ;— 
Only could a wizard 

In your face the symptoms trace 
Of the coming blizzard. 


Simplex munditiis ? Heu quoties 
fidem 
Mutatosque deos flebit, et aspera 
Nigris aequora ventis 


Emirabitur insolens, 


Qui nunc te fruitur credulus 
aurea 

Qui semper vacuam, semper 
amabilem 


Trusting in your halcyon mood 
Thinks he, simple chiel, 

You will bide, whate’er betide, 
Lovable and leal. 

When a landsman in a sieve 
Braves the Western gales, 
Patrick Jones must have his 

bones— 
(Davy works for Wales). 


Lamentable is the lot 
Of the gilded friend 
You bemuse and Hugh Price 
Hughes 
Labours to amend, 
I was very nearly wrecked 
Rounding Ireland’s Eye; 
But I swam, and here I am 
High and dry and spry. 


C. L. GRAVEs. 


Sperat, nescius aurae 
Fallacis! Miseri quibus 


Intentata nites. Me tabula 
sacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida 
Suspendisse potenti 


Vestimenta maris deo. 





ON THE RIVER. 


THE grey-green willow-trees toss and quiver 
Their dripping boughs in the moonlight pale, 

Lights dance and die on the shining river, 

And the shadows darken and shake and shiver, 
O’er the distant gleam of one far white sail. 


Where are you going, you rushing water ? 
Where are you taking our boat to-night? 
For the oars are at rest, and the tide has caught her, 
And through unknown fields has the current brought her; 
And the banks slip by in the misty light. 


And the dreaming river is full of voices 

Of creatures that whisper and call to me; 
And I know their speech, and my heart rejoices 
To hear once more all the woodland noises 

That the stillness and rest of the night sets free, 


And now in the glamour of night and June-time 

I know that the earth is the earth of yore; 
Though the desk and the counter may rule the noontime; 
They cannot touch us when comes the moontime, 

The magic endureth for evermore! 


And the beauty of life, and the fair earth’s glory, 
And the colour that deepens in wave and sky, 

And the artist’s dream and the poet’s story, 

Will last when our heads grow bent and hoary ;. 
Are the real things that can never die. 


Though the day’s toil sicken and blind our being, 
And close our eyes that we fear the light, 

The sun goes down, and our eyelids freeing, 

We see and know what is worth the seeing, 
And live again in the summer night. 


Ciara GRANT DUFF: 








BOOKS. 


———_>———_- 
THE ART OF MUSIC.* 


Ir is a remarkable and significant feature of the musical 
history of the nineteenth century, that so many of its fores 
most composers should have combined with the creative 
instinct a notable gift of literary expression. Schumann and 
Berlioz were both critics of exceptional accomplishment ; 
Wagner, had he never composed a note of music, would 
have achieved distinction as a poet, dramatist, and essayist ; 
while of the present generation, it may suffice to mention 
Signor Boito in Italy and MM. Saint-Saéns and Brunean in 
France as instances of men in whom the literary or critical 
faculty coexists along with the impulse towards purely artistic 
production. England, though later in furnishing an example 
of this dualism, is admirably represented by the author of 
The Art of Music. Of Dr. Hubert Parry’s achievements as a 
composer, it is unnecessary to speak. The best tribute to such 





* The Art of Music, By C, Hubert H. Parry, London; Kegan Paul and C0. 
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works as his “ Blest Pair of Sirens,” his “ De Profundis,” and 
his “ Job,” is to be found in the fact that they are singled out 
for special disparagement by the hierophants of the neurotic, 
the erotic, and the erratic schools. And he has now enhanced 
the indebtedness of all true lovers of music by what we have 
no hesitation in pronouncing to be the sanest, the most 
sagacious, and the most luminous treatise on the origin and 
development of the youngest of the arts with which we are 
acquainted. 

The preliminary chapter on the raw materials of music as 
they are to be found in the expressive cries and gestures of 
savages, which lead to song and dance, melody and rhythm, 
may not contain anything absolutely novel in the way of 
speculation; but here, as throughout the book, Dr. Parry 
rigorously avoids the temptation of rearing an imposing 
superstructure of theory on a slender substratum of fact. 
Perhaps the most interesting part of this chapter is that in 
which he dwells on the physical and physiological necessity 
for the law of contrasts which constitutes the basis of all the 
important forms of the art. Dr. Parry’s views on this point 
are worth quoting :— 

“The principle of sympathetic excitement upon which the art 
rests necessarily induces exhaustion, and if there was no means of 
sustaining the interest in some way which allowed repose to the 
faculties which had been brought into exhausting activity, the 
work of art could go no further than the point at which exhaustion 
began. It is therefore a part of the business of art to maintain 
interest when one group of faculties is in danger of becoming 
wearied by calling into play fresh powers of sensibility or thought, 
and giving the first centres time to recover tone. And as there 
would be no point in such a device if the first group of faculties 


were not called into exercise again when they had revived, the | 


balance and rationale of the process is shown in mature periods 
of art by a return to the first principle of excitation or source of 
interest after the establishment of the first distinct departure 
from it, which embodied this inevitable principle of contrast.” 

On the artistic standard of the music of the Greeks he offers 
some notable remarks, arguing with great force that the 
stories of Orpheus and Amphion mislead modern people into 
supposing that Greek music was a great art lost, when the 
very fact and style of this evidence tends to prove the con- 
trary. “It is not in times when art is mature that people are 
likely to tell stories of overturning town walls or taming 
savage animals with it; but, rather, when it is in the ele- 
mentary stages in which the personal character of the per- 
former adds so much to the effect. It is a sufficiently familiar 
fact that in our own times a performer of genius can move 


people more and make more genuine effect upon them with | 


an extremely simple piece than a brilliant virtuoso of the 
highest technical powers can produce with the utmost elabora- 
tion of modern ingenuity.” Dr. Parry’s view is certainly 
borne out by the remark of the lady in Theocritus’s 
Adoniazuse on the prima donna who was singing the Hymn to 
Adonis, “ Happy creature to be so clever, thrice happy to 
have such a beautiful voice.” After a lucid summary of 
various Oriental systems—some of them marvellously minute 
and others preposterously pedantic—Dr. Parry gives a clear 
and even entertaining account of the systematisation of the 
Greek modes under Gregory and Ambrose and the resultant 
conflict between ecclesiastical authority and artistic instinct. 
“The humorous part of the story is,” he adds, “that after 
centuries of gradual and cautious progress they ultimately 
completed a scale which they had known all along, but had 
rather looked down upon as an inferior specimen of its kind.” 
On the question of “temperament,” Dr. Parry regards the 
present system as practically final :— 

“ An ideally tuned scale is as much of a dream as the philo- 
sopher’s stone, and no one who clearly understands the meaning 
of art wantsit...... A scale system may fairly be tested by 
what can be done with it. 
centuries before any new system is justified by such a mass of 
great artistic works as the one which the instincts of our ancestors 
have gradually evolved for our advantage.” 

Over the masterly chapter on “ Folk-Music” we must pass 
rapidly. As the author remarks, “No people attempt folk- 


’ 


tunes mechanically without musical impulse,” but “as art- | 


music grows and pervades the world, pure folk-music tends 
to go out of use among the people. Reflections of respectable 


taste invade the homes of the masses more and more, and | 


familiar fragments which are adopted from various sources 
by purveyors of tunes for light popular operas and such gay 
entertainments. Civilisation reduces everything to the com- 
mon level, and ‘the people’ cease to make their own tunes, 
and accept vulgarised and weakened portions of the music of 


It will probably be a good many | 


the leisured classes, and of those who wish to be like them.” 
Here we may observe that the keen interest taken in folk- 
tunes at the present day is almost exclusively confined to the 
musical “classes.” As for the effect of civilisation, we are 
reminded of Edward Fitzgerald’s remark that “ London melts 
away all individuality into a common lump of cleverness.” 
Solitude, or at least isolation—witness Bach and Beethoven— 
is the true school of genius. Treating of incipient harmony, 
Dr. Parry notices as a remarkable fact “ how soon after the 
first definite appearance of Christian Church music as a 
historical fact men began to move in the direction of har- 
It is as if harmony—the higher intellectual 
factor in music—began with the first glimmerings of modern 
mental development.” The immediate source of harmony 
was physical—singers endowed with voices of different 
calibres being unable to sing at the same pitch. The melo- 
dies were accordingly doubled, the voices moving on strict 
parallels until by accident or experiment men began to mix 
up other intervals. But the harmonies were fortuitous, and 
seldom or ever implied any feeling for system or har- 
monic order. The voices went on all through without a 
break; “composers seem to have thought that it was an 
advantage to keep the parts going.” In fact, this early music 
would have given satisfaction to the old admiral who was 
indignant with some members of a ship’s band because they 
were not blowing their wind instruments all the time, or to 
that member of a provincial Festival Committee, who, after 
glancing at the manuscript of a work submitted to their con- 
sideration, indignantly remarked, “Call this a full score? 
Why there are pagesand pages on which half the lines ain’t 
filled up!” 


Music from the ninth to the sixteenth century, with rare 
exceptions, possesses only an archeological interest. It is so 
painful to our ears as to suggest a new reading of the line, 
“Most wretched men...... who learn by suffering what 
they teach in song.” Still, as Dr. Parry shows, these crude 
efforts served their purpose in the evolution of the art. The 
principle of counterpoint was established, and thus the way 
was paved for the great era of purevocal music. The absorp- 
tion of composers in the cultivation of one department of 
music was at once inevitable and fortunate. “In later times, 
composers are distracted by the varieties of style and taste 
which have been developed, in the necessary course of musical 
evolution, for different artistic purposes, such as the theatre 
and the concert-room, and often introduce the formulas which 
| belong to one kind of art into another to which they are 
quite unsuited; but in the early days there were no such dis- 
tractions.” Composers had awakened to the wonderful possi- 
bilities of beanty which the combinations of many singing 
voices afforded, and having found a gold-mine, worked it with 
wonderful assiduity and success. For pure and passionless 
beauty, there is nothing in all music to surpass the achieve- 
ments of the choral composers of the end of the sixteenth 
century,—English, Netherlandish, and Italian. The reaction 
| was equally inevitable, though its first-frnits were crude, 
| chaotic, and even infantile when compared with the artistic 
achievements of the old art. The operas of such reformers as 
| Peri, and above all Monteverde, are fatiguing to modern ears, 
| and their resuscitation by musical academies—as recently 
| took place at New York—cannot be commended as serving 

any practical end. But as illustrating the growth of a 
| tendency to lay stress on expression and to substitute variety 

for homogeneity of structure, they are epoch-making works. 
| After a little while the natural amenity of the Italian 
character reasserted itself, and opera, gravitating away from 
strong dramatic expression, became the vehicle for individual 
display. This, however, though it often led to detestable 
results, was not an unmixed evil, since, as Dr. Parry truly 
observes, the development of the principles of design in musi¢ 
must inevitably wait upon the development of technique. In- 
struments have to be improved and perfected, and it is only by 
experience and practice that the particular types of expression 
| and figure which are adapted to them are discovered. And 
| here again the services of Italy, where violin-making was 

rapidly carried to an unsurpassable pitch of excellence, are of 
| enormous importance. The leading characteristics of the next 

phase of the art were a growing sense of harmonic form, and 

the combination of choral with instrumental music. Again, 
| the Italians were the pioneers, but the last word was said by 
the Germans, and Dr. Parry notes, as a paradoxical indication 
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of the inevitable continuity of artistic progress, the fact that 
although the first beginnings of the new movement were 
prominently secular, the first great achievements in the new 
style were on the lines of sacred and serious art. His appre- 
ciation of Bach and Handel is one of the finest pieces of 
criticism in the whole book, but we must content ourselves with 
only one quotation from the passage in which the author treats 
of Bach’s management of the “sensational” side of the 
fugue form :— 

“A great master like Bach is instinctively aware that appeals 

to sensation must be accompanied by proportionate appeals to 
higher faculties. It is only in the crudest phases of modern 
theatrical music that mere appeals to sensation are dignified by 
the name of art. In modern opera, climaxes of sound are often 
piled up one after another without doing anything but excite the 
animal side of man’s nature. The glory of Bach’s management of 
such things is that the intrinsic interest of the music is always in 
proportion to the power and volume of the actual sound.” 
In contrast with Bach’s legitimate treatment of the organ, 
Dr. Parry happily animadverts on the surprising but unsatis- 
factory results of modern attempts to turn that instrument 
into a sort of second-rate orchestra. Ample justice is done to 
the splendid services rendered to the art by the great school 
of Italian violinists and composers, which began with Corelli 
and Vivaldi, and reached its zenith with Dominico Scarlatti, 
in establishing the principles of harmonic form on a firm 
basis, while the chapter on the middle stage of modern opera 
contains a masterly account of the reforms initiated by Gluck, 
and the marvellous manipulation of all available artistic 
resources by Mozart. 

Exigencies of space preclude us from following Dr. Parry 
as he traces the growth of the sonata form in the hands of 
Mozart and Haydn, or illustrates the perfect balance of 
expression and design to be found in the works of Beethoven. 
Thenceforward, in music as in painting and literature, 
creative activity has diverged into other channels, and found 
its fullest vent in vivid effects of characterisation and illus- 
tration, even Spohr and Mendelssohn, both ultra-classical by 
nature, yielding to the modern tendency to attach definite 
names to their symphonies. The chapter on Wagner is remark- 
able for the cogency of the arguments which Dr. Parry advances 
to prove that Wagner’s method is the logical outcome of the 
efforts of the long line of previous composers. The rigorous 
compression which Dr. Parry has practised is incompatible 
with any display of literary grace, though it has conduced in 
places to an epigrammatic terseness. But it is impossible 
not to admire the earnest, unaffected sincerity of his style, 
which is entirely in keeping with his view of the highest 
function of the art he has served so well. In music as else- 
where, artistic development, as Dr. Parry himself puts it, 
must, to a great extent, follow the line of least resistance. 
None the less, the noblest spectacles in the history of music 
are afforded by men who, like Bach or Beethoven, composed 
their greatest works simply to satisfy their own aspirations, 
and without any desire or prospect of pleasing their public. 





MISS WILKINS’S “ PEMBROKE.” * 


THIs is the gem of Miss Wilkins’s many remarkable produc- 
tions. It has a less dreary theme than Jane Field, and has 
more body, more continuity, a broader canvas, and a larger 
social grasp than any of her shorter New England tales. We 
may regard its main subject as a study of the various 
exaggerated and distorted forms of will by which the society 
of the New England villages appears to be especially haunted. 
Barnabas Thayer and Richard Alger are the characters on 
which the two most important events of this story hang, and 
both of them seem to have a disease of the will which renders 
them not so much unable to change their will as unable to 
will at ail when they have once delivered themselves over to 
a particular attitude of mind and habit, which is described as 
that twist of the mind which corrésponds to the bodily disease 
of curvature of the spine, causing an absolute inability to 
straighten themselves when under the possession, or perhaps 
we should call it the obsession, of one particular train of 
associations. The odd thing is that this particular train of 
associations which so dominates and overpowers them is hardly 
ever, as it seems, the natural product of their desires and affec- 
tions,—often, indeed, involves the very crucifixien of these 





* Pembroke: a Novel. By Mary E. Wilkins, Author of “ Jane Field,” et A: 
— England Nun, and other Stories,” &. London: Osgood, McIlvaine, 
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desires and affections,—though it takes all the more hold of 
them because it thwarts them in all their dearest hopes. As 
the man with an obstinate curvature of the spine has all the 
will in the world to straighten himself if only he could, so 
Barnabas Thayer describes himself, and Richard Alger also 
describes himself, as simply unable to will what is the first 
wish of his heart, and a wish, moreover, to the fulfilment of 
which there is absolutely no other obstacle except the inability 
of the man to change the attitude of mind into which, in a rash 
moment, he has somehow managed to throw himself with 
such a crash of the whole organisation of his being, that he 
cannot again unbend what he has once bent, however much he 
may desire it. Here is Barnabas Thayer’s account of his 
own inability to do what with all his heart he desires to do, 
what would, as he knows, make him thoroughly happy, and 
what would make all whom he loves most happy, the only 
obstacle being the petrified curvature, as you may call 
it, of his own will. We must premise however that Bar- 
nabas Thayer, having been turned out of the house of the 
man whose daughter he was just about to marry, in conse- 
quence of « political quarrel, has so stiffened into the resolve 
never to marry her, though he loves her devotedly, that he 
finds himself simply impotent to take back his own rash and 
violent resolve; and he compares himself to a man called 
Royal Bennet, who has a hopeless curvature of the spine, 
living in the same village :— 

“*T suppose you'll think it’s none of my business, and in one way 

it isn’t,’ said Thomas, ‘ but I am going to say it for her sake ; I have 
made up my mind to. It seems to me it’s time, if anybody cares 
anything about her. What are you treating Charlotte Barnard 
so for, Barnabas Thayer? It’s time you gave an account to some- 
body, and you can give it to me.’ Barney did not answer. ‘ Speak, 
you miserable coward!’ shouted Thomas Payne, with a sudden 
threatening motion of his right arm. Then Barney turned, and 
Thomas started back at the sight of his face.—‘I can’t help it,’ 
he said.—‘ Can’t help it, youn——’— I can’t, before God, Thomas.’ 
—Why not?’ Barney raised his right hand and pointed past 
Thomas. ‘You—met—Royal Bennet just—now,’ he gasped 
hoarsely. Thomas nodded. ‘ You—saw—his—back.’ —‘ Yes.’ 
—‘ Well, something like that ails me. I can’t help it—before 
God.’—* You don’t mean——’ Thomas said, and stopped, looking 
at Barney’s back.—‘I mean that’s why I can’t—help it.’—* Have 
you hurt your back?’ Thomas asked, in a subdued tone.— I’ve 
hurt my soul,’ said Barney. ‘It happened that Sunday night 
years ago. I can’t get over it. I am bent like his back.”—‘I 
should think you’d better get over it, then, if that’s all,’ Thomas 
Payne said, roughly.—‘ I—can’t any more than he can.’—‘ Do you 
mean your back’s hurt? For God’s sake talk sense, Barney!’ 
Thomas cried out, in bewilderment.—‘ It’s more than my back; 
its me.’” 
In Richard Alger’s case, the incapacity for willing what, 
with all his heart he desires, has come on less violently and 
suddenly, but not less fatally, for with even less excuse it has 
hindered him from doing as his heart desired for a still 
greater number of years, and he is only cured at last by 
seeing the woman whom he sought to marry going to the 
poorhouse to be kept at the cost of the community. To him 
his incapacity appears to have grown out of his inability to 
pass from one deep groove of habit to another :— 

“«T’ve been meaner than sin, an’ I don’t know as it makes it 
any better, because I couldn’t seem to help it,’ said Richard 
Alger. ‘I didn’t forget you a single minute, Sylvia, an’ I was 
awful sorry for you, an’ there wasn’t a Sabbath night that I 
didn’t want to come more than I wanted to go to heaven! ButI 
couldn’t, I couldn’t nohow. I’ve always had to travel in tracks, 
an’ no man livin’ knows how deep a track he’s in till he gets 
jolted out of it an’ can’t get back. But I’ve got into a track now, 
an’ I'll die before I get out of it. There aint any use in your 
looking at me, Sylvia, but if you can make up your mind to have 
me, I’ll try my best, an’ do all I can to make it all up to you in 
the time that’s left.’ ” 

But even these are not the only cases of what the Yankees 
seem to mean by “set” wills, of which the victims are 
unable to dispose at their own pleasure, however much they 
may wish it. Deborah Thayer, Caleb Barnard, Silas Berry, 
are equally the victims of this malignant sort of pre- 
destination, which overrules their wills, and yet assumes 
the form of a great power of will, when it really is a great 
inflexibility that signifies not power to do what they dislike, 
but impotence to d> what they both desire and approve. 
Is it the predestinarian teaching of the old Puritans which 
has engendered this strange kind of rigidity of character that 
shuts down with a kind of portcullis snap on some perfectly 
irrational decision, and, in the mere act of shutting, wrecks 
the machinery by which alone the heavy portcullis could be 
raised? No society so overwhelmingly individualist, so little 
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dominated by a social conscience where the social conscience 
protests against the individual resolve, and yet so helpless to 
modify itself in accordance with reason and right and even 
passion, where reason and right and even passion all resent 
the course which the will has taken as the consequence of 
some landslip of the soul, was ever painted as this New 
England society of Miss Wilkins’s; and yet it is so vividly 
and strongly painted, and painted in so many different 
aspects, that it is impossible not to accept it as a picture of 
realities which she has seen and known. Pembroke at once 
convinces and astonishes the English reader. It has all the 
vivacity of Miss Wilkins’s shorter tales, with a much greater 
massiveness of effect. 

But it is not merely the character of the life described, it is 
the incomparable force with which it is described that makes 
the picture so remarkable. Miss Wilkins makes you see and 
hear every one of her New England villagers as if they 
had been painted by Rembrandt and their conversation com- 
pressed and recorded by De Foe,—in other words, makes 
you see and hear them with an insight far keener than that of 
any ordinary vision or ordinary ear. Read the account of the 
Cherry feast, or of the funeral of Ephraim Thayer, or Cephas 
Barnard’s muddle-headed theories of the relation of diet to 
temper, or of his explanation of the connection between damp 
and rheumatism, and it is impossible to doubt that all these 
people really exist, and that besides existing they have a 
sort of force which neither their very unpleasant vernacular, 
nor the singular hardness of their manners, can render really 
repulsive. Their very reticence arrests your attention. They 
say less than half they mean, and that much not always very 
articulately, and yet what they do say suggests so much that 
is below the surface that you know the speakers better than 
you know Sheridan’s lively disputants in The School for 
Scandal, or even Goldsmith’s humorous figures in She Stoops 
to Conquer. Tous the New England characters are all strange, 
except so far as Miss Wilkins has herself rendered them 
familiar by her famous stories. But they are all (as they 
should be) a great deal more living than our ordinary life. 
They all seem to be instinct with a sort of barren vitality 
which lights up a very sharply outlined scene with characters 
often grotesque and sometimes even forbidding, but almost 
always more definite and significant than those to which we 
are accustomed at home. 





THE ROYAL OAK.* 

LOYALTY, in its strictly etymological sense, denotes the spirit 
of obedience to law, whether moral, civil, or social, and is 
therefore somewhat akin to what theologians have termed 
the prime Christian grace—humility. But as in early times 
when Kings and military chiefs were many, and legislators 
few, law seldom presented itself to the mind of the people, 
when the maxim arose, as in Normandy, that “the law came 
from the mouth of the Duke,” or, as in the Lower Empire, 
* Quod principi placuit legis habet vigorem,” the object of 
the feeling ceased to be the law, and became the enactor and 
administrator thereof, and, derivatively, his family, ancestors, 
and even posterity. In medieval literature we find this term 
applied to the faithful observance of promises and other rules 
sanctioned by the usages of society, and generally arising 
from what is called esprit de corps; thus we read of a “loyal 
Knight” and a “disloyal faitour,” terms having no reference 
whatever either to political action or to the civil law. 
From these two states of feeling arose personal loyalty, 
whether to an individual or to a dynasty, a very different 
thing from a thoughtful adherence to Monarchy, constitu- 
tional or despotic. If, as moralists, following Aristotle, 
unanimously hold, every virtue lies in an intermediate 
position between two vices contrary to it and to each 
other, and from which to be perfect it must be equidistant, 
loyalty, in its ordinary acceptation, should act as a check on 
the excesses of impassioned, even if disinterested, patriotism ; 
while in its etymological sense it should restrain the follies of 
rulers and impede Dispensing and Indulging Acts as well as 
Taxation without Representation. In both its applications, 
loyalty, aided by good sense and education, should prove a 
powerful antidote to racial distinctions, and to the feeling 
which, in the political jargon of the present day, is styled 
Nationality. 





* Blount’s Boscobel. Edited by Charles G, Thomas, London: Tylston and 
Edwards. 





Thomas Blount, the author of the book which has sug- 
gested these reflections, was born in 1613, published his work 
in 1660, and died in 1679; he is therefore a contemporary 
narrator. He was also the author of a book on Ancient 
Tenures and Jocular Customs connected therewith, whick is 
much valued by legal antiquarians. He evidently took much 
trouble in the collection of information regarding the King’s 
escape from the disastrous fight at Worcester to France, and 
his statements agree in the main with the King’s own version, 
as taken down by Pepys, which Mr. Thomas has appended. 
His book, however, is sullied by scurrilous language applied to 
the Puritan party ; though it must be remembered that at this 
time there was hardly any reading public in England save 
the courtiers and a small minority of the clergy, the latter 
class ready to tolerate any epithets, however coarse, applied 
to the “sectaries,” while the former were profligate without 
refinement, and pushed what they chose to call wit to the 
verge of brutality. The dramas of Dryden, Wycherley, and 
Congreve furnish unsavoury evidence of this. 

Though the march of Charles from Stirling to Worcester 
was unopposed, yet the defeat at Wigan of the Earl of Derby, 
who had undertaken to join him with the Cavaliers of Lan- 
cashire, and the apathy of the English Royalists generally, 
must have been grievously disappointing. The latter circum- 
stance was most probably caused by the disgust of the 
English population at the introduction of the Scotch forces, 
whom they looked on as foreigners. To any one who studies 
history with due attention, it will seem strange that in times 
of civil commotion either party should dream for a moment 
of calling in foreign aid, which always embitters the strife ; yet 
it has been repeatedly done, and of this folly England is not 
altogether guiltless. Though our author asserts positively 
that the “ great Sultan,” as he designates Cromwell, won the 
engagement by force of numbers, yet we have good reason to 
allege want of skill on the Royalist side, and treachery, or at 
least lukewarmness, in some of the Scottish leaders. 

When all was lost, the King’s first plan was to make his way 
back to Scotland with the remnant of his cavalry, but this was 
judged impracticable, as the northern counties had taken up 
arms and were cutting off the fugitives, very few of whom 
reached the Border. His next plan was to take refuge in 
Wales, which was then strongly Royalist; but the Ironsides 
were guarding the bridges and ferries of the Severn, and he 
was compelled to take a southern but devious course. He had 
first taken a northern direction to Boscobel, near Stourbridge, 
where he first met the faithful Penderells, whose memory 
should be cherished by all who esteem honour and integrity. 
Meanwhile, the Earl of Derby and some other Cavaliers of 
note had been captured by Colonel Lilburn (who subsequently 
was one of Cromwell’s most energetic opponents); the Earl 
was tried by a Commission, condemned, and executed. It is 
worthy of notice that a majority of the Commission were 
gentlemen of the first families in Cheshire and Lancashire, 
a fact which may help to prove that the supporters of the 
Long Parliament were not so democratic as some would have 
us believe. There is probably some justice in the view of a 
modern novelist, that if a majority of the titled families sup- 
ported the King, a majority of the old families adhered to 
the Parliament. 

At Boscobel House the King was joined by Colonel Carlos, 
who attended him faithfully during a portion of his flight, 
and here both took refuge in the famous oak, where however 
they remained only one day, a better place of concealment 
having been devised in the house itself, and none of the 
enemy appearing. As the purchase of proper food by the 
Penderells, who were known to be poor, would have excited 
suspicion, the Colonel was compelled to do a little sheep- 
stealing, while the King acted as cook. Mr. Blount takes 
care to inform us that he spent a portion of each day in 
prayer, so that it appears that at this time he had some 
religion. Perhaps his was the piety of terror, as it was said 
that even the most godless Cavalier would pray when Waller’s 
dragoons were singing hymns in pursuit of him. We may 
judge how little communication existed at this time in the 
rural districts, as well as how great was the credulity of the 
rustics, when we find it reported that the King had defeated 
Cromwell at Warrington, being aided by three foreign 
Monarchs. 

Eventually he started for Bristol, in the dress of a peasant 
and riding before Miss Jane Lane, sister to Colonel Lane, 
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who had served in the war meritoriously. Great care had to 
be taken to avoid the detachments of cavalry that scoured 
the country, nor was it safe to halt in Bristol; they therefore 
took refuge at Abbott’s Leigh, the residence of Mr. Norton, 
where the King, in order to evade the suspicions of the 
domestics, feigned an attack of ague, and confined himself in 
his chamber. Here he was recognised by the butler, who 
loyally kept the secret. It was then decided by his host and 
Lord Wilmot, that he should proceed to Trent, the residence 
of Colonel Wyndham, a Cavalier-squire of approved fidelity. 
This mansion was situated near Sherborne on the borders of 
Dorset, and it was therefore necessary to traverse a great 
part of Somerset,—then a strongly Puritanic country. 
It was hoped that a ship could be found either at Lyme 
or Charmouth in which he could escape to France. The 
King journeyed to Lyme disguised as a groom in attendance 
on Mrs. Coningsby, a relative of the Wyndham family, but 
though a vessel had been hired there, yet the ship-master’s 
wife, terrified by a proclamation, locked her husband in his 
chamber, having first carefully removed his most indispensable 
garments, and thus the King was compelled to return to Trent. 
A design to embark at Southampton had to be abandoned, from 
the number of forts outward-bound vessels must have passed, 
and where they were sure to be examined; and it was therefore 
decided to try the ports of Sussex. This involved a journey 
through portions of Wilts and Hants, which the King per- 
formed in disguise, riding before Mrs. Coningsby, from whom 
Scott has probably taken the idea of Alice Lee. In this part 
of his journey he is said to have been delayed for over two 
hours at Stonehenge, where he beguiled the time by counting 
the stones, of which it was believed that repeated reckonings 
never result in the same total; but we are not told whether 
his arithmetic proved successful. Finally embarking at 
Shoreham, he arrived at Fécamp, in Normandy, on October 
16th, 1651, six weeks after the “ crowning mercy ” of the fight 
at Worcester. 

Mr. Thomas has done good service to the cause of historical 
accuracy by sweeping away a few trivial and groundless 
legends which in servile times incrusted themselves on the 
narrative; but we are perfectly unable to agree with those 
who see a romantic element in the King’s adventures, and 
deem the relation of them “as fascinating as a fairy-tale.” 
We have never been able to discern anything romantic, and 
but little that deserves to be called chivalrous, in the monarchs 
of the Stuart dynasty who ruled in England; indeed, they 
seem to have differed totally in sentiments and conduct from 
their predecessors on the throne of Scotland. Nor did the 
Civil War, with the exception of Montrose’s operations in 
the Highlands, exhibit anything very worthy of the notice of 
the poet or novelist; England did not produce a Hofer, a 
Korner, or a La Roche Jaquelein. 


INIGO JONES AND WREN.* 

Mr. Lorriz’s book is at once polemical and historical. 
Considered either way, it is an excellent piece of work; for, 
addressing himself as he does less to the professional student 
of architecture than to the general reader, and above all to 
the employers of architects, its author wisely directs the 
forces of his argument to the weakest point in the layman’s 
appreciation for architecture; while in his sketch of the rise 
and check of modern architecture in England, he deals with 
his material in the readable and untechnical style best suited 
to attract the interest of the same class of readers. 

Mr. Loftie’s polemic is addressed to the task of bringing 
into prominence the large and essential elements of archi- 
tecture, those bare beauties of proportion which of themselves 
will make the simplest setting-out of a housefront dignified, 
and without which no profusion of ornament is of any use. It 
will be readily admitted that this is the right order of thought 
for any one who would really appreciate the art ; that it begins 
with the determination of beautiful relations between window 
and wall-space, wall and roof, story and story; that the large 
music of the art consists in the dispositionand phrasing of these 
notes and pauses, and that to begin with the trills and grace- 
notes before the movement and the grouping of the bars is 
settled, is to begin at the wrongend. But it will also be readily 
admitted that this is how the outsider always begins and where 
he frequently ends. He is, in his appreciation of architecture, 





* Inigo Jones and Wren; or, The Rise and Decline of Modern Architecture in 


England. By W. J. Loftie. London: Rivington, Percival, and Co. 1893. 





what the child is in his apprehension of the world generally. 
The child, when he first ‘takes notice,” is amused by little 
glittering bits of things; he notices not a person, but his 
watch-chain. So the eye not trained to take in the ensemble 
of a building, is caught by this or that little bit of ornament, 
and obtains no appreciation of the whole, except in the sense 
of simple addition,—ornament A plus ornament B, plus 
ornament C—total, a fine rich building. Whereas all the 
while A may be well enough singly, but a mad opponent of 
B; and neither A nor B nor C connected in any way with the 
total building to which they are appended. They are decoys cf 
the attention, like the little twirling bits of paper that flies 
buzz round. 


Now Mr. Loftie finds, as the effect of the Gothic Revival, 
an immense inroad of this kind of trivial and childish treat- 
ment of buildings, and in the anomalous and chaotic styles 
that have succeeded to that movement, a further develop- 
ment of the tendency to hide the poorness of the whole under 
a fussy collection of bits of ornament. He identifies with the 
Gothic spirit the want of feeling for proportion and balance ; 
he considers that Gothic, by working out the logic of its con- 
struction, found rest when its arch was finally flattened out; 
he resents the revival of the style as an anachronism,—a 
revolt at once against the beauty of Palladian proportions 
and against reasonableness, since, in his idea, the Failadian 
church suits better with the Protestant worship than the 
Gothic. 

When he urges a point like this last, Mr. Loftie does not 
seem to allow sufficiently for the sentiment of Gothic,—a 
sentiment completely different from that of classic archi- 
tecture. Proportion and balance are possible in Gothic as 
well as in classic style; and given an equal merit of that kind 
in the design, it is certain that the appeal to emotion is 
different in Gothic from what it is in classic, and will always 
address a different taste and a different public. What is 
perfectly true, and what Mr. Loftie is within his right in 
insisting on, is that the sentiment of Gothic is more often 
present than the art, and that there are few monuments of 
Gothic to which one can point as satisfying, first and last, 
a critical sense of design. Stand in a cathedral and look 
up, and you see the builder at work in slices. Pleased 
with his arcade, he makes a fresh start with a triforium, and 
begins anew with a clerestory,—the connection is mechanical. 
And it is also true that those great omnibus buildings tended 
to be museums of the crafts rather than works of art homo- 
geneous throughout; it is this, indeed, frequently that their 
admirers delight in. Such a mind-is glued to the imagery, 
and takes the building in parts,—the west front of Wells, a 
mere awkward frame for interesting sculpture, is but an 
exaggerated case. It is therefore a wholesome thing to have 
the claims of a style enforced, in which proportion, balance, 
the control of parts by the whole, are thought of first 
and last. Mr. Loftie perhaps attributes too much importance 
to the formulated proportions that are to be found in the 
treatises of the Palladians; but it is certain that building is 
safer in the hands of the uninspired Palladian than in those of 
the dull Goth. A kind of rule-of-thumb dignity and decency 
are attainable by the first, while a failure in personal intensity 
is fatal indeed to the second. 

Mr. Loftie’s main title, while it gives the names of the two 
greatest artists of the Palladian period in this country, is 
narrower than the scope of his book. To find a satisfactory 
title to cover the whole ground is no easy thing. ‘“ Classic” 
is best reserved for the later days when Greek and Roman 
architecture were directly revived. “ Renaissance ” belongs 
to the earlier time, when the ideas at work in Italy 
were also at work in England, transforming Gothic into 
Elizabethan and Jacobean. Mr. Loftie begins his sketch 
with that period of transition, giving a chapter to “The 
Decay of Gothic ” and another to “ Elizabethan Architecture.” 
Then follow “The Beginnings of Palladian,” when the 
employment of Italian designers, like Torrigiano under 
Henry VIII, the reading of Italian treatises, and travel 
in Italy on the part of English architects and their patrons, 
brought about a conscious revolution in style. Inigo Jones, 
born about the date of the publication of Palladio’s great 
work, lent the force of genius to the new departure. 
His works are dealt with in a separate chapter, and 
the two that follow are devoted to his great successor, 
Wren. In the second of these, Mr. Loftie tells the miser- 
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able story of the destruction of many of Wren’s City 
churches. He describes the frands and misrepresentations | 
by which the parishioners in some cases have been brought | 
to assent ; and he asks, with very proper indignation, whether 
these fraudulent means are worthy of the ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries who sanction their use, and whether the end is one | 
for our clergy to further,—the destruction, namely, of the 
peculiar architectural treasure of London. “ Restoration” and | 
* decoration” have ruined others of the churches. St. Paul’s 
itself is at the mercy of its clerical guardians, who are too 
ready to think richness of decoration is the same thing as 
conformity with the spirit or grandeur of Wren’s ideas. 

The last chapter of the book deals with Wren’s successors, | 
bringing the story down through men like Gibbs, Burlington, | 
and Chambers, to the moderns who have attempted a classic 
rather than Palladian style. One of the most remarkable of | 
these, “ Greek”? Thomson, of Glasgow, is referred to, and | 
one of his churches is figured. There is a still more remark- 
able example built on the slope of a hill, and testifying toa 
rare power of co-ordinating masses and an almost Egyptian | 
joy in weight and big scale. 

To all who have to do with architecture, or find their 
interest in its study, the book may be commended. To take 
it as a guide through London will be to trace out and connect 





| 


the magnificent fragments of effect we owe to the Palladian | 


style, whether at Greenwich, Whitehall, Lincoln’s Inn, or 


Somerset House with Waterloo Bridge, and to have as the | 


result a touchstone and standard of architectural dignity. 





THE PROTECTED PRINCES OF INDIA.* 
WHEN, some fifty years ago, Macaulay wondered at the little 
interest excited, even among ourselves, by the great actions 
of our countrymen in the East, he had good cause for his 
wonder. The period of conquest was one of thrilling interest ; 


every page of its history chronicled events stranger than | 


fiction; heroism of the most romantic type might well set 
aglow the national pride; the principles of administration 
had a lesson for all to whom the government of a conquered 
race was a problem for consideration. Again, novelty of scene, 
the strangeness of the people, of their customs, religions, 
manner of living, mode of thought, all worked together to 
invest the subject with a unique charm. All this is changed 
now. In the sober, humdrum India of to-day the fiercest 
struggles are those that rage round finance. The Govern- 
ment of the country travels along well-defined lines, which 
afford no outlet for daring coups de main; for revolu- 
tions we have nothing more dangerous than the “league- 
long” rollers of congress oratory; life in India is a thing 
familiar to every British household; the main problems 
to be solved deal with social reform, or abound in techni- 
calities which experts on the spot can alone hope to 
understand. Thus an intelligent interest in India is, for 
different reasons, more restricted than even in Macaulay’s 


day. Yet there remain subjects of inquiry attractive in | 


character and worthy of study by those who propose to 
themselves no close connection with Indian affairs. Among 
such is the history of British relations with the native princi- 
cipalities. The subject is one that has lost rather than 
gained by the fragmentary references to be found in books on 
British India. Its importance deserves separate treatment, 
and this it has received at the hands of Mr. Lee-Warner, in a 
work which shows a great skill in unravelling its multifarious 
intricacies. 

Mr. Lee-Warner evidently considers the preservation of 


in noting the dangers to which that policy has been exposed 
in three periods of Indian history, he accurately selects the 
spirit of benevolent coercion as the principal source of 
danger in the present age. “The danger,” he says, “of the 
first period was anarchy, whilst the danger which followed 
the extension of the protectorate was sterility, and a sense 
of irresponsibility in the minds of Sovereigns, protected as 
they were against rebellion and assured of independence in 
their internal affairs. The danger of the present period of 
relations arises from the side of benevolent coercion. The 
quickened current of beneficent and progressive ideas which 
agitates the stream of British administration, finds its way 
to even the most sluggish waters of the native States.” 





* (1.) The Protected Princes of India. By William Lee-Warner, C.S.I. London : 


| the common good of the United Empire. 


The first six chapters of the book pass in historical review 
the obstacles which at the outset presented themselves to 
the formation of what the Company called ‘a firm union 
and alliance;” the next six examine the rights and duties 
of the States; while the concluding chapter appropriately 
discusses various theories as to the nature of the tie 
which unites these States to the Crown. “The position of 
the British Government,” he remarks, “is not primus inter 
pares, but paramount, and it has never lacked the force to 
maintain its rights and compel obedience. It has never 


| shirked its own duties which correspond with the rights of 


the States. Its duty is not only to protect, but to give 
strength and vitality to the native sovereignties, allowing them 
full scope to develop their own systems of administration. 
It must rely to a large extent on the argument that 
not merely the interests of British territory, but the solid 
interests of each protected Sovereign, are bound up in 
But there are 


duties which it has the right to enforce, and those duties may 


be considered under five heads: obligations for the common 
defence, obligations in regard to internal administration, the 


| duties of loyalty to the Crown, and certain jurisdictional en- 


gagements.” The obligations for the common defence are 

| divided into two categories according as they concern a state 
of war or a state of peace. When war is threatened or com- 
menced, the writer shows by the analogy of other protectorates 
and by the text of Indian treaties that, with the exception of 
two States, Mysore and Hyderabad, which have commuted 
their liabilities, the British Government practically holds 
against the protected States a blank cheque upon their 
resources which it can fill in at pleasure. Why this cheque 
has not yet been filled in is explained on pp. 218-9. In times 
| of peace, the obligations of the States are described as invol- 
ving such restrictions upon the strength of their armies and 
their armaments as shall prevent embarrassment to them- 
| selves and disquietude to their neighbours. Limitations 
must, of course, be placed on their right to recruit, and, 
besides these duties affecting their own armies, they must 
| assist the Imperial army in the matter of supplies, canton- 
ments, rights of passage, and measures for securing the 
‘Imperial system of communication by railway, telegraph, 
'and road. ‘To such clai-ns on their loyal co-operation, the 
| most jealous of the Indian Princes will certainly not take 
exception. 


In the chapter on “Obligations in External Affairs,” Mr. 
| Lee-Warner is not content to rely upon the unmistakable 
|; terms of the treaties which deprive the States of all diplo- 
| matic relations, whether with foreign Powers or each other, 
| but points out by reference to the American Constitution, 
| the Swiss Confederation, and the United States of the 
| Ionian Islands, how reasonable are the demands made 
|on the Indian Princes, and from what embarrassments 
they are saved. ‘‘ At the period,” he says (p. 269), “when 
the Indian States were included in the protectorate, and 
resigned their rights of negotiation, they were not fit 
to be trusted with such dangerous powers, and their 
surrender of their sovereign rights saved them from them- 
selves. Public conceptions of the sanctity of interstatal 
obligations have greatly improved; but even in the pre- 
sent day, partiality, pecuniary necessities, or misconception 
might prejudice contracts. Such influences are happily 
neutralised by the wholesome rule which requires interstatal 
arrangements to be executed through the intervention of an 
impartial Government, which desires only the perpetuation of 
native rule and the prosperity of the Queen’s allies.” 
Approaching the subject of obligations in internal affairs, 
the writer is conscious of the fact that he is dealing 
with a difficult subject. “ The full extent,” he remarks— 
p. 301—“of British rights of intervention in the Home 
Departments of the protected States has never been, and 
never can be, defined. The theory of it is well under- 
stood, but it has never been explained. When one leaves the 
safe ground of military and international obligations, in 
respect of which the paramount Power has received its 
authority to act, one enters upon the debatable ground of 
policy, and approaches ‘the mysteries. If Sir George 
Campbell was too sweeping in his comment on the relations 
between the British Government and the protected States— 
‘it is impossible to give a definite explanation of what 





Macmi'lan and Co. 1894, —(2) India’s Princes: Short Life Sketches of the 
Native Rulers of India. By Mrs. Griffith. London: W. H, Al'enand Co, 1894 
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solid truth in the application of his words to the in- 
ternal administration of the States.” Over this delicate 
ground Mr. Lee-Warner walks warily. But to the lay 
mind his plan of treatment seems as sound as it is 
eminently safe. After proving that no violence is done 
to treaties by timely intervention to save the States from the 
fate of Coorg or Oudh, he differentiates interference in the 
interests of the States from interference in the interests of 
the British Government. Of the former, six types are given 
with which no one will quarrel. These are the right to 
recognise successions to sovereignties and to regulate disputed 
successions ; the right of interference to prevent dismember- 
ment of a State; to suppress rebellion against the lawful 
Sovereign; to prevent gross misrule; to check inhuman 
practices or offences against natural law or public morality ; 
to secure religious toleration. Of matters justifying inter- 
ference under the latter head, Mr. Lee-Warner selects juris- 
diction over British subjects, uniformity of coinage, railway 
jurisdiction, and judicial arrangements. Bat he adds the 
following caveat :—‘‘ Equal nations which recognise no obliga- 
tion to consult a superior before they enter into relations 
with other independent States, are forced by the circumstances 
of their inevitable intercourse with other nations to adapt 
their internal administration to the pressure of remonstrance. 
Some room for a similar discharge of obligations requiring 
concerted action, and for the maintenance of friendly rela- 
tions, must be left in the Indian system, where nearly seven 
hundred States are united toa superior Power.” Again, on 
p. 303, he points out that while care must be taken that a 
policy of benevolent coercion does not prove more dangerous 
to the integrity of the Indian sovereignties than was the policy 
of escheat or annexation, the progressive wants of society 
impose new responsibilities on those who are charged with 
their administration. 


The chapter on “ The Obligations to the Crown ” will pro- 
voke no criticism. But the next chapter, that on British 
jurisdiction in native States, demands notice. To the ordinary 
reader it may appear somewhat technical. Yet it deals with 
one of the most difficult problems of Indian political history, 
and to those who have followed the subject so far, it will 
probably be as interesting as anything in the book. In the 
lessons to be learnt from Roman history, upon which Mr. 
Lee-Warner dwells in his introductory chapter, he is evi- 
dently leading up to the conclusions here presented. There he 
justly remarks that Roman law converted the client States into 
provinces of the Empire, and he rejects any attempt to provide 
an Imperial organisation or judicial system for the States as 
incompatible with our engagements. He clears the ground 
by showing that it is absolutely necessary to make some pro- 
vision for British jurisdiction in the dependent States. In 
so far as this jurisdiction is exercised over British subjects, 
it is a personal jurisdiction which Parliament has conferred 
upon the Indian Legislature, and laws can be passed in 
British India for its delegation and control. But by the 
nature of the case, the parent Power must go further. In the 
disintegrated States that attribute of native State sovereignty 
which is called “‘ jurisdiction,” is divided by treaty, cession, 
or other lawful means, between the overlord, the British 
Government, and the protected Prince. It is a territorial and 
not a personal jurisdiction. It is exercised over places which 
are not in British India, and over persons who are noi strictly 
subjects of the Queen. The British Army must be quartered 
in foreign cantonments, imperial lines of railway cross in and 
out of the native States, at various centres of commerce, civil 
stations are established beyond British India, and in some 
cases the jurisdiction of a chief over the whole of his territories 
is limited to a certain class of crimes or suits. For such cases 
neither Parliament nor the Indian Legislature can provide, 
because the local extent of its legislating power does not go 
so far. The vacuum is thus filled by the executive authority of 
the Secretary of State in Council, who establishes courts, pre- 
scribes their procedure, and delegates his power to British 
magistrates and Judges called political officers. This brief 
outline of the position will suffice to indicate the character of 
the problems to be solved and their solution. The gist of the 
whole matter is that sovereignty is divisible, and is shared in 
different proportions in the different States between the pro- 
tected Prince and the authority described as the Secretary of 
State in Council. The courts established by the Secretary of 
State in Council are established by him in his capacity as part 





ruler of the State, and in so far as they exercise jurisdiction 
over other than British subjects, they rest on what corre- 
sponds to the law of the State and not to the law of British 
India. To those who are engaged in building up systems of 
government on the coast of Africa and in Borneo, this 
chapter will afford interesting parallels of difficulty and 
solutions capable of application or imitation. In the con- 
cluding chapter, on “The Tie which Unites,” Mr. Lee- 
Warner examines the character of that tie, and shows that 
neither “international,” nor “feudal,” nor “ constitutional ” 
precisely covers the whole ground. Define it as we may, a 
common protection unites under one standard of allegiance, 
and by one bond of common interest, the isolated groups of 
Hindoo, Mahommedan, and aboriginal societies which make 
up India; and “the maintenance of the union,” says 
Mr. Lee-Warner, “offers the best promise of realising the 
hope of the future which the late Poet-Laureate beautifully 
expressed in Akbar’s Dream.” We have spoken of the skill 
with which the writer disentangles the numerous knotty 
points of an intricate subject. We may add that his style is 
scholarly, and that varied and apt illustration lights up what- 
ever is technical or abstruse. To the specialist in India, the 
work will be essential in the practical help it affords; for the 
philosophical student of history, it will have the wider signifi- 
cance of theoretical inquiry. 

We have grouped with Mr. Lee-Warner’s able and states- 
manlike work—a real contribution to political science—a 
popular account of the existing protected Princes of India. 
The work makes no pretence to literary merit, but it gives a 
fairly interesting account of the men who rule the home- 
ruled portion of the Indian Empire. It contains, besides, a 
description of their dominions, and is embellished with por- 
traits of the rulers and views of their palaces and chief cities. 
The account of the Nizam is, as it should be, specially full. 
The author has usefully reprinted the letter to the Viceroy, 
in which the ruler of the great State of Hyderabad offered to 
contribute towards the expense of defending the Indian 
frontier. It may be remembered that the letter concluded : 
“This is my offer in time of peace. Ata later stage, you can 
count upon my sword.” In a word, those who are interested 
in the personal side of the question, will find much to interest 
them in India’s Princes. 





A JOURNEY ACROSS AFRICA.* 

THE author of Reality versus Romance in South Central Africa 
possesses at least one of the most necessary qualifications of 
an explorer,—a good conceit of himself. All the books that 
have been written upon Central Africa by other explorers and 
travellers seem to have left him unsatisfied as to the know- 
ledge and good faith of their authors, and inspired him with 
the conviction that absolutely correct information could only 
be obtained by such a man as himself. Wherefore, he fitted 
out an expedition at his own expense, and crossed South 
Central Africa from Benguela on the West Coast to Quilli- 
mane upon the East, spending some twenty months upon the 
journey, and “travelling four thousand five hundred miles 
mostly on foot and alone so far as a white companion was 
concerned.” In the course of that journey he not only 
made “a careful study of the native tribes in the vast 
belt selected by him for exploration”—we are quoting 
the author’s own preface—“ but critically investigated the 
resources of the country, its availability for development, 
and the obstacles—where any existed—in the way of its 
reclamation from savagery. He saw with the eyes of the 
agriculturist, the geologist, the naturalist, the hunter, the 
trader, and the physician, as well as those of the missionary 
subordinating all personal bias and preconceptions to an 
impartial effort at collecting correct data about every- 
thing and under all circumstances.” To very few men can it 
be given to be quite so Argus-eyed; and it must be confesscd 
there is little in the author’s book to show that he was the 
rara avis that he supposed himself to be. His work contains 
hardly anything that can interest the student of natural 
history, of geology, and of medicine, and the trader and agri- 
culturist will turn to it in vain. The missionary, on the other 
hand, will find some very sensible and plain-spoken advice, 
though of a kind that is more likely to dash his enthusiasm 
than to assist his enterprise. 





* Reality versus Romance in South Central Africa. By James Johnson, M.De 


London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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For the romance which the author seems most bent upon 
dissipating is that originated by missionary societies at home. 
it has been thought by some that assistance towards pro- 
pagating the truth among the heathen cannot be gained by 
propagating truth among Christian subscribers. The pitiful 
contrast between the sad reality in South Africa, and the 
missionary myth of Exeter Hall, seems to have inspired the 
author with a indignant compassion for the unfortunate 
enthusiasts who are induced by misrepresentations to throw 
away their lives in an almost hopeless cause. He gives a 
characteristic letter that speaks of a wholesale and purely 
imaginary conversion of a native tribe, and makes the following 
comment :— 

“The mischief created by such communications as the one 
quoted, is incalculable, giving a totally false conception of the 
nature of the work, and filling the minds of enthusiastic mis- 
sionary volunteers with the idea that the Central Africa natives 
‘are ready and waiting to reeeive the gospel.’ The actual facts 
being the very antipodes of such statements, the effect is often to 
drive the most sanguine to the opposite extreme. Nor are the 
writers of such articles alone to blame, as constant demands are 
made upon them by their home committees and supporters to 
provide something especially thrilling for their quarterly or 
annual meetings. But as the routine of a well-established 
mission-station seldom furnishes material for thrilling tales, 
some must be made to order. Nor is this merchandise in such 
missionary reports likely to cease while the feeling exists that 
was expressed by a wealthy Christian philanthropist, whose 
name is often in the front with large donations, and who spoke 
not only for himself, but as representing the monied subscribers 
to missions, when he said to a friend of mine, ‘I give only to 
success.’ ” 

The author seems to have come across few signs of success 
in the course of his journey. Two French missionaries, M. 
Goy and M. Coillard, after infinite labour, and in spite of 
much discouragement, have established themselves on a fairly 
satisfactory footing with the natives around them; but, even 
in their case, there is as yet no evidence of their having 
achieved any permanent results. Dr. Johnson was present 
at the opening of M. Goy’s new mission building, and 
remarked that while one hundred and fifty natives attended 
the first service, when an ox was roasted whole and distvri- 
buted, only some half-dozen attended the second, at which 
there was nothing to eat. The idle native finds a mission- 
station rather an attractive place for loafing in, and he is not 
unwilling to listen to sermons if he thinks he can get some- 
thing in return. 

“One young missionary, in his innocence and zeal, was so 
delighted with the long conversations he was having daily with 
three men posing as inquirers, that it formed the subject, mean- 
while, of a very interesting letter he was writing to friends at 
home. But near the end of the week, the trio, lingering round 
the door to a later hour than usual, were asked why they waited. 
The answer was prompt: ‘We are waiting for five days’ pay.— 
‘Pay for what?’ queried the astonished missionary.—‘ Well, 
now! Did you think we were coming here every day to listen to 
you for nothing ?’” 

The missionary was an honest man, and destroyed his letter ; 
others, who have experienced similar disillusions, have not 
always been so honest. The other romance which the author 
wishes to dispel is that which represents our new South 
African possessions as a hopeful field for agriculturists. 
Except for the Kaffir, whose daily wants are limited to a few 
mealies or pumpkins, Bechuanaland can never, in his opinion, 
be of the slightest use for colonisation. ‘There are prairie 
farms in the United States and Canada, any single one of 
which yields awnually more agricultural produce than does 
the whole of Khama’s kingdom;” and the hope of improve- 
ment through irrigation is, he says, entirely illusory, for 
water cannot be found for the purpose. On the subject of 
Mashonaland he is even more discouraging :— 

“The cruellest deception of all seems to be the encouragement 
of farmers with their families to trek from the South to these 
highlands, with the promise of thousands of acres of fine farming 
country free. No one looking out on the dreary wastes we have 
traversed during the last forty-five days could hope to earn even 
a bare living from the arid soil. Good crops of wheat or grain it 
certainly will not yield, except in the few low-lying spots on the 
banks of the Spruits, and these only Kaffir-corn or mealies. We 
have talked with several white men who have put the matter 
to the test during the past two years with results almost nil. 
Potatoes have been planted, but they no sooner begin to form 
than the white ants eat them off ; and this termite occupies only 
the best land. ..... I leave the reader to draw his own conclu- 
sions as to the productiveness of the soil from the fact that a 
small basket of potatoes not much bigger than walnuts was offered 
and found purchasers (in Salisbury) at two shilling per pound.” 


As we have already said, there is no internal evidence in 





the author’s book that would show him to be specially quali- 
fied to judge of agricultural prospects, and it is quite possible 
that he may be somewhat mistaken in the despondent view 
he takes upon the subject. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
the grave charges which he brings against English settlers 
and officials in the country may also be ill-founded. Per- 
sonally, he does not seem to have himself witnessed any- 
thing worse than one or two instances of rough treatment of 
natives at the hands of an injudicious official. But his ex- 
perience, such as it is, has led him to lend a credulous ear to 
other charges of much graver import which can hardly be 
true. One is the more disposed to feel considerable doubt in 
accepting the author’s views, from the fact that the English 
administration seems to have caused him much personal in- 
convenience, which is not at all unlikely to have prejudiced 
him against it. 

One of the reasons for which Dr. Johnston undertook his 
journey was the desire of testing a theory of his own with 
regard to African missions. His home is in Jamaica, and his 
acquaintance with the more or less civilised negroes of the 
West Indies led him to believe that they would prove useful 
in the African mission-field, since they were likely to be more 
easily acclimatised than Europeans. For which reason he 
carried with him several Jamaicans, with the intention of 
leaving them behind him to aid such missions as might want 
their services. The experiment was not fully carried out; 
why, the author does not clearly explain. Indeed, his eluci- 
dations of the realities of mission-life leave almost as much 
to be desired as his explanations with regard to other debate- 
able subjects. His zeal in denouncing romance is by no 
means equalled by his capacity for describing reality. The 
best that can be said for his book is that it is excellently well 
illustrated with photographs. The worst, that it leaves the 
reader with absolutely no new knowledge. His journey from 
coas to coast, undertaken alone and with apparently no pre- 
vious experience of exploring, was undeniably a plucky per- 
formance; but its result, with the exception of the photographs 
that he brought back with kim, was practically nil. ° Perhaps, 
had he stayed twenty years instead of twenty months in the 
country, and had learnt the language of the different tribes, 
he might have realised how little the European tourist can 
carry back in the way of reliable information. 





THREE NOVELS.* 
WE should not be surprised to hear that A Valiant Ignorance 
is, in the opinion of some readers, Miss Dickens’s ablest book. 
It is certainly her gloomiest book; and in spite of its unmis- 
takable ability and general truth to the facts of life, we think 
that much of the gloom is due to a certain overstepping of 
the modesty of Nature. In its pages, as in those of another 
recent and much discussed novel, the leading motive is 
maternal love; though Miss Dickens deals not with the 
awakening of the emotion, but with the stimulus given to 
unwonted constancy of watcbfulness and effort by an ever- 
present dread. The opening of the story witnesses the 
startling suicide of William Romayne, the great financier 
who, some years before his death, has married the rather 
pretty and attractive Hermia Stirling, their little boy, Julian, 
being six years old at the time when he becomes fatherless. 
The marriage has not been one of passionate love, or even of 
ordinary intimacy, and Mrs. Romayne has known next to 
nothing of her husband’s business or his inner life. The 
examination of his private papers proves to her that in his 
business her husband’s career has been that of an un- 
scrupulous swindler, while his private life has been that 
of a heartless profligate; and while she is stunned by 
the shame and horror of the discovery, she overhears a 
conversation between her kinsman, Falconer, and his friend, 
Dr. Aston, in which the latter speculates upon the force of 
heredity, and predicts that in the life of the little Julian his 
father’s life will be reproduced. This is what some novelists 
would call the prologue, and the story proper begins some 
eighteen years later. Mrs. Romayne has inherited a small for- 
tune and settled in London, her one aim being to guard her 
son from the threatened fate by providing him with such a 
home and such society, both in it and outside of it, as shall 


* (1.) A Valiant Ignorance. By Mary Angela Dickens. 3vols. London: 
Macmillan and Co.—(2.) St. Ann’s. By W. E. Norris. 2 vols. London: 
Chatto and Windus ——({3.) The Green Bay Tree: a Tale of To-Day. By W. H. 
London: Hutchinson and Co, 


Wilkins and Herbert Vivian, 3 vols. 
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neutralise all probable temptation. The attempt is a failure ; 
Dr. Aston’s prophecy is largely fulfilled; and by the irony of 
fate some of the mother’s safeguards become the son’s snares. 
Miss Dickens embodies with great skill and power her con- 
ception of Mrs. Romayne, who is, to outward appearance, 
only a feather-headed, shallow-hearted society butterfly, but 
whose real life is dominated through every hour bya great 
fear and a great purpose. The conception is bold, and the 
rendering of it is both strong and subtle; but we very much 
doubt whether it is true to life. It is happily ordained that 
human nature is not susceptible of a continuous dread save 
when the incitements to that dread are continuously present. 
The collier whistles at his work, and even uncovers his 
“Davy” with no thought of the fire-damp; the cottager on 
the slope of Vesuvius is as free from care as he would be in a 
Surrey village. And then, too, it may be doubted whether, 
supposing Mrs. Romayne to have constantly worn this mask, 
it would have been possible for her to elude discovery by 
some one; or whether, were she successful in maintaining the 
disguise, the strain of self-suppression would not have made 
itself evident. Still, the novel, though in this respect un- 
convincing, is a powerful and admirably written book, the 
portrait of the conscientious, unimaginative Dennis Falconer 
being a singularly careful study. But why the title? Mrs. 
Romayne is certainly not ignorant, and “A Valiant Silence” 
would have been much more truly descriptive. 

If we were compelled to choose one epithet, and one only, 
by which to characterise the novels of Mr. W. E. Norris, we 
should call them well-bred books. Of course, they are very 
able books also; but ability is a vague quality which may 
make all kinds of differing impressions upon us, whereas 

ll varieties of good breeding have the same general 
characteristics. Good breeding implies, in the first place, 
a physical and moral training which ensures repose and tact, 
—its inaction is never restless and its action is never clumsy; 
and it implies, too, an intellectual training in the acquisition 
of the knowledge that enables the repose and tact to make 
themselves constantly effective. To the well-bred man of 
the world the one thing needful is the preservation of the 
decorum of life, though, of course, his standard of decorum 
will vary with the quickness of his moral sensibility. If he 
be a saint, his saintliness will be gracious and, in the right 
sense of the word, unaggressive ; if a scoundrel, his scoun- 
drelism will be devoid, so far as possible, of overt offence. 
Mr. Norris has this fine sense of decorum, and its predomi- 
nance in his constitution explains an obvious limitation—by 
which we do not mean a defect—of his general treatment. 
Decorum is a concern for the externals of social existence, and 
Mr. Norris’s novels are almost curiously external. Few 
novelists have succeeded better than he in drawing pictures 
of life which are recognisably lifelike, and which nevertheless 
so completely ignore everything but its surface impulses and 
emotions. He has drawn deeply religious men—there is one 
in his latest book—but we never see the heart of piety; he 
has drawn scoundrels, but we never see the heart of villainy ; 
he has drawn desperately enamoured lovers, but we never see 
the heart of passion; because, in order to make us see and 
feel all these things, he would have to indulge in a certain 
emphasis of treatment, and to decorum emphasis is always 
perilous. But it must be admitted that elsewhere we have 
a deplorable excess of emphasis, and there is something 
soothing in Mr. Norris’s light and even-handed work. St. 
Ann’s is not his best novel—we do not even think it one 
of his best novels—but it is a very characteristic speci- 
men of his method. The two girls, Rhoda Meynell and Lola 
Hamersley who are pitted against each other, and to whom 
such very different weapons are allotted are an admirably 
contrasted pair; and the ricochet love affair of Arthur Foley 
is chronicled with the special kind of skill which Mr. Norris 
shares with Anthony Trollope, though the art of the living 
writer always seems to us rather more conscious than that of 
his predecessor. But, conscious or not, it is good art; and we 
do not often get a more careful or finely finished portrait than 
that of Colonel Meynell, who believes that the high and serious 
convictions which dominate his own life, give him the right 
to dominate the lives of other people. Weare more sure 
about the Colonel than we are about Rhoda, whose abject 
submissiveness to her half-brother seems a little overdone, 
but Mr. Norris’s feeling for a situation is generally so true, 
that when there is a doubt we prefer to give him the benefit 
of it. 





The authors and publishers of The Green Bay Tree, seem 
to regard the book more seriously than it is likely to be 
regarded by any one else. The former are at pains to point 
out the chapters, and even the paragraphs, for which 
each collaborator is responsible, as if the public were 
feverishly anxious to distinguish between the work of Mr. 
Wilkins and Mr. Vivian; and the latter have sent out a 
request that no review of the novel should appear before 
a certain date, assuming, or professing to assume, an eager 
rivalry among journalists to be the the first to tell of the 
wonders of the great achievement. Such combinations of 
the puff preliminary and the puff oblique are apt to excite 
prejudice in the minds of sensible people; and as we ourselves 
—whether sensible or not—were among the prejudiced, it is 
only fair to say that The Green Bay Tree, though in most 
respects ordinary enough, is not wanting in a kind of clever- 
ness. The general tone may be inferred from the motto on 
the fly-leaf, “ Difficile est Satiram non scribere;” and thouga 
the book provides no indication that the presumably youthful 
authors are born satirists, it is certainly easy enough to 
give an appearance of satire to any treatment of life which 
persistently turns its seamy side outward. Such turning is 
perhaps inevitable in a story meant to enforce the psalmist’s 
lament that the wicked flourish like the green bay-tree; but, as 
a matter of fact, the wickedness depicted by the authors would 
have had but a poor chance had it not been assisted by the 
stupidity of its victims. Then, too, Messrs. Wilkins and 
Vivian have made a mistake in representing the successful 
embryo statesman, Walpole Coryton, not as a mere astute 
self-seeking schemer, but as a scoundrel, who in real life 
would almost inevitably have been exposed before he had 
mounted one rung of the ladder of success. He lies recklessly, 
he cheats at cards, he not only assists a loose woman to 
levy black-mail upon his friends, but meanly robs his 
accomplice, and he perpetrates an infamous swindle, recog- 
nised as such not merely by public opinion but by common 
law. Coryton’s career is, in short, incredible, and this incredi- 
bility seriously impairs the effect of the book. Still, as a 
series of bright society sketches it is entertaining enough; 
and readers of an anti-aristocratic turn of mind who revel in 
pictures of public-school profligacy and university priggish- 
ness will take kindly to the Harrow and Cambridge chapters. 
The novel, as we have said, possesses a measure of cleverness ; 
but any vogue-it may have will be mainly due to the thinly 
disguised portraits of living persons. The scraps of Oscar 
Wildeian philosophy are very poor. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_~->————_ 

The British Dominion in India. By Sir A. Lyall. (Murray.)— 
This is a third edition, but it has been so revised and expanded 
as to be almost a new book. It is, we think, the best of all the 
shorter accounts of the rise of the British Empire in India, 
wonderfully clear and attractive in statement, and penetrated by 
an idea which makes the marvellous conquests of distant islanders 
seem intelligible and even inevitable. Sir Alfred Lyall considers 
that in the middle of the eighteenth century, the native organisa- 
tions within India had gone so completely to pieces, that any 
European Power might have conquered the Peninsula, and that 
the English did conquer mainly because they were the strongest 
at sea, and fought for the great prize with more persistence and 
resolution. Their expansion when they had once acquired foot- 
hold was a matter of necessity,a necessity which Sir A. Lyall 
evidently believes will not cease until our boundaries are 
conterminous with those of Russia in Asia, China, and probably 
France in Indo-China. Our system of buffer States is 
nothing, he protests, but the Roman system of protectorates, 
and involves as full responsibility for these States as if 
they were included within our administrative sweep. These 
protectorates are internal as well as external, and it is on our 
wise management of them that the future of our power will in 
great measure depend. This thesis is so well worked out that 
it is difficult for the reader even to question the author’s con- 
clusions in his own mind, or to doubt that the history cof the 
Indian Empire, the most surprising political structure yet built by 
Europe—much more surprising, for example, than the only thing 
at all like it, the Spanish Empire in America—is for the first 
time clearly explained. To make the story complete, however, 
chapters should still be added, one of them in particular giving the 
author’s opinion as to the causes of Indian weakness, the reason 
why her States are so easily beaten in war even when, like the 
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Punjab in 1842, they are positively stronger than her conquerors, 
why the Peninsula has produced so few formidable leaders, and 
why such immense masses of courageous men should tranquilly 
accept a régime which they do not like, and have once at least 
endeavoured to overset. Without those chapters the work is 
imperfect, the reader being perplexed and even worried by the 
story of a continuous success which is never explained, and which 
does not appear to be necessary in the presence of such a fact, 
for instance, as our defeat before Bhurtpore, and our ex- 
pulsion from Afghanistan. The analogy between the Govern- 
ments of Louis XIV. and Aurungzeb, though striking, is 
hardly a sufficient explanation, for by all historic precedent 
a new Mussulman House sbould have superseded the worn-out 
race of Timour, and the brilliant third chapter leaves on our 
minds a sense of incompleteness. There is something unaccounted 
for, and though, like the author, we deprecate what may be called 
the miraculous view of history, still we want a reasonable view 
which covers the whole ground. We can only hope that, as 
a fourth edition of this book is sure to be required, Sir A. 
Lyall will fill up, and fill up at some length, the gaps still 
remaining in his otherwise admirable work. Why had a dominant 
class so immense as the Mussulmans, so accustomed to battle, and 
so intensely desirous of retaining empire, lost all coherence, and 
even the power of making a decent fight for its vast provinces ? 

A very modest little quarterly is the Foreign Church Chronicle and 
Review ; but it occasionally contains some readable and informing 
papers, dealing mainly with Old Catholicism in its various Con- 
tinental forms. Among the contents of the June number are 
“The Question of the Sabbath: Continental Yearnings after an 
English Sunday,” by Canon Meyrick; “The Modern French 
Church,” “The Ancient Church of France in Extremis,” and 
“Italian Church Reform,” by Rev. Ugo Janni. The tone of the 
two last is anything but hopeful; thus the writer on the Ancient 
French Church anticipates that its members will respond to the 
invitation which Pope Leo XIII. has addressed to it by his Brief 
to the Bishop of Poitiers, July 19th, 1893, and return to the 
Church of Rome. 

There are too many belated notices of books, and too few mis- 
cellaneous articles of an informing character, in the new number 
of the Indian Magazine and Review; it is not therefore specially 
interesting. Due attention is, however, given to the work done 
by the Society for the Encouragement and Preservation of Indian 
Art; and Mrs. MecClelland’s unpretentious paper on “ Nooks and | 
Corners of India,” supplies a pleasing view of the scholastic | 
svork that may be done—and done effectually—in the village 
situated in a native State which is well governed, and where the 
people are fairly well off and happy. 

Wreckers and Methodists. By H. D. Lowry. (Heinemann )— 
This is emphatically a very ‘“‘strong” book, though scarcely a 
pleasant one. Its character is very fairly indicated by its title. 
Its scene is laid in the region with which the author of “John 
Herring ” has made the reading public familiar, and where we per- 
petually come across names like “ Tallywarn” and “ Chewallock,” 
and passions of more than Celtic strength seem to hold sway. 
Mr. Lowry sets himself to realise and reproduce the life led 
in such a region—its special sins, superstitions, loves, hates, and | 
humours—by means of short stories. Sometimes, indeed, Mr. Lowry 
cives the impression of positively straining after lurid effects, as in 
“ Judgments,” in which is told the story of the awful death of | 
2 local preacher, who is evidently the father of a child that had 
been murdered by its mother. In other stories, however, such as 
“Friday Night’ and “ The Scarlet Petticoat ”’—which latter tells 
of an outbreak of natural girlishness in a pretty Puritan—Mr. 
Lowry contrives to be at once effective and natural. In one of the 
best of this collection also—* The Informer ”—in which we have 
a new version of the old story that murder will out, the pathos 
overcomes the horror. Altogether, this is a book of no mean per- 
formance and of quite notable promise. 








Constable’s Hand-Atlas of India. Under the direction of J. G. 
Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. (Archibald Constable.) —This handsome 
volume—so different in shape and get-up from the clumsy atlases 
of a former period—ought to be found very useful by all who take 
an interest in India for political, commercial, or scientific 
reasons. It consists of sixty maps and plans, in which are 
represented the leading districts of India, its cities, its geo- 
logical features, its animal, vegetable, and mineral products, its 
railways, telegraphs, and navigable canals, and even its 
Christian mission-stations. This handbook of India—for it is 
nothing less—is rounded off by an admirable general index, and 
by tables analysing and adding to the information given in the 
census returns for 1891. 

Barncraig. By Gabriel Setoun. (John Murray.) — Scottish 
village-life has been, perhaps, a little overdone in literature of 
date, the success of Mr. J. M. Barrie having tempted many 





writers to follow in his footsteps. At the same time, it is only 
fair to this author to say that he does not seek to copy either 
the pathos or the humour of Mr. Barrie. Mr. “ Setoun’s ” village 
is, indeed, very different from Thrums. It is the seat of miners, 
not of weavers; and the bulk of this volume is taken up with 
the tulk of these miners on all sorts of subjects, including the 
female sex with its affections and coquetries. Barncraig has its 
picturesque bits however, such as “the Town Hall, with its 
square Dutch-built steeple, and the street stretching from it to 
the harbour, where the masts of schooners were seen like 
lines of light against the deep blue of the bay beyond, and 
throwing the wood which fringed the bend of the bay into the 
indefinite distance.” The gossip of the miners at the ‘ Haw Head’ 
and other meeting-places in Barncraig is perhaps not quite so 
piquantly humorous as that of Tammas Haggart and his friends 
at the Thrum’s pigstye, but it is probably truer to life. Mr. 
“ Setoun” has a quick eye both to the humour and the pathos of 
life as revealed mainly by such conversations. Of the humour, 
« A Prosaic Romance,” the story of a marriage brought about bya 
matrimonial advertisement, and “In Statu Quo,” in which is nar- 
rated a fight between two rivals in love that is interrupted by a 
hare-hunt, are gocd specimens. Of the pathos, “The Last of the Six 
o'Clock Bell,” in which true dignity is imparted to the fortunes 
and misfortunes of two idiot brothers, is an equally good example. 

3ut there is nothing weak in the book, which will be appreciated 
and enjoyed by all who are interested in certain characteristics of 
life in Scotland,—characteristics inevitably, and perhaps rapidly, 
disappearing. 

Decorative Work for House and Home. Edited by Francis Chilton- 
Young. (Ward, Lock, and Bowden.)—This useful little volume, 
written with a great deal of genuine enthusiasm, belongs to what is 
known as ‘‘ The Amateurs’ Practical Aid Series.” Although in the 
preface we have an outbreak of something almost like gush, as in 
assertions like “‘ Our legislature is ever in the throes of parturi- 
tion,” the book itself is a model of method and crisp advice, 
arranged in chapters and paragraphs. It is divided into three 
parts. The first,“ House Painting and Papering,” is written by 
Mr. George Edwinson; the second, “ Stencilled Decoration for 
Walls,” by Mr. L. L. Stokes; and the third, “ Floor Staining 
and Decoration,” by Mr. Mark Mallet. 


Fotk-lore of Scottish Lochs and Springs. By James M. Mackinlay. 
(W. Hodge and Co, Glasgow.)—This is an honest, interesting, 
and valuable book—all the more interesting and valuable that it 
is written in an eminently popular style. It seems to have been 
suggested by Mr. R. C. Hope’s volume, entitled ‘“‘Holy Wells: 
their Legends and Traditions,” which deals with well-worship in 
England, but it is in every respect an independent work. The 
ordinary Scotch reader who is familiar with little outside the 


| national life of his country—its industries, its poetry, and its 
| religion—ought to be appalled by the revelations of the super- 


stitions which held former generations of his countrymen in bonds. 
Charm-stones, water-spirits, saint-springs, and the like, all tell 
the same story,—much the same story, though less marked by 
blood and fire, as that told by Mr. Lecky in the first portion of 


| his ‘‘ History of Rationalism.” How hard superstition dies in 


Scotland, as elsewhere, every tenth page of this book bears wit- 
ness. A contributor to “The Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland” tells how, ten years ago, he passed St. 
Anthony’s Well in the Queen’s Park near Edinburgh, and wit- 
nessed a ceremony which clearly indicated belief in the healing 
powers of the well. “A group came forward, consisting of two 
old women, a younger woman of about thirty, and a pale, sickly- 
looking girl, a child three or four years old. Producing cups 
from their pockets, the old women dipped them in the pool, filled 
them, and drank the contents. A full cup was then presented to 
the younger woman and another to the child. Then one of the 
old women produced a long linen bandage, dipped it in the water, 
wrung it, dipped it in again, and then wound it round the child’s 
head, covering the eyes, the youngest woman, evidently the 
mother of the child, carefully observing the operation and 
weeping gently all the while.” Mr. Mackinlay’s book abounds 
with anecdotes quite as interesting, if not quite as pathetic, as 
this. It will ke found of very great use by students of 
sociology, and even of religion, in Scotland. 

Jedburgh Abbey and the Abbeys of Teviotdale. By James 
Watson. (David Douglas.)\—Here we have a handsome new 
edition of a work which has long been out of print, and which, 
dealing with one of the most interesting features of “the 
enchanted Borderland,” was very well received at the time of its 
first appearance. It deals withthe Abbey of Jedburgh from every 
possible point of view—historical, ecclesiastical, architectural— 
and indicates the changes effected upon it by such widely different 
events as the War of Independence and the Reformation. The 
chapters dealing with this period in whole or in part, should be carc- 
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fully read by all who are apt to take the familiar exaggerated view of 
the damage done by the “rabble” of John Knox to the ecclesiastical 
edifices of the ancient Church. In his new edition, Mr. Watson 
introduces “several new features, including the Temporality 
and Spirituality of the Abbey; an Account of the Notable 
Persons buried in the Abbey; and several Charters relative 
to the Monastery.” At the same time he appears to have 
quite abandoned any hope he may have ever entertained that 
the chartulary of the Abbey will be discovered. Thus “all 
chances are gone of ever having a consecutive and continuous 
history of the Abbey, such as might otherwise have been.” He 
has, however, made quite the most of his subject. The illustra- 
tions of the book deserve a word of hearty commendation; they 
are numerous and lifelike. 

Burns’s “ Chloris”: a Reminiscence. By James Adams, M.D. 
(Morison Brothers, Glasgow.)—‘ Chloris,” also celebrated in 
Burns’s poems as “the Lassie with the Lintwhite Locks,” was 
a Mrs. Lorimer, who lived in Edinburgh some sixty years ago, 
and was a patient of Dr. Adams’s father. Dr. Adams was sent on 
an errand to her in his boyhood, and relates the incident not 
without digressions. She was then about fifty-four years of age. 
Dr. Adams vindicates her character, which seems to have been 
carelessly depreciated in some of the biographies of Burns. All 
this is of no great importance, though it was a thing which it was 
quite right todo. In Part II., Dr. Adams discusses the thirty 
poems which Burns addressed to “ Chloris,” and introduces some 
critical remarks on various editions. Elsewhere he has some very 
sensible observations on the passion for including in editions of 
the poet all the rubbish that can be traced to his pen. 


A Protégée of Jack Hamlin’s, fc. By Bret Harte. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—Of the six short stories contained in this volume the 
best, we are inclined to think, is the second. Probably the char- 
acters and the incidents are somewhat idealised,—there are those 
who say that there is something of Utopia in the West which Mr. 
Bret Harte pictures for us. But the sketch is brilliant in concep- 
tion and execution. The imperturbable driver of the coach, the 
heroine, the “ road-agent,” the judge, the classes of passengers, 
are all admirably figured. ‘The Heir of the M‘Hulishes ” is also 
noticeably good, though there is a certain obscurity in the plot. 
But it is difficult to notice adequately so many separate pieces. 
Readers may like short stories,—though it is a distinct disappoint- 
ment to open a volume of this kind, and find that it is made 
up in this way,—but they are certainly an abomination to the 
critic.——Mademoiselle Miss, and other Stories. By Henry Harland. 
(W. Heinemann.)—Mr. Harland takes us to a world very different 
from that with which Mr. Bret Harte makes us familiar. His five 
stories are all excellent in their way. The Paris in which “ Made- 
moiselle Miss” was so misunderstood, and in which “ Zizi ” makes 
so pathetic an ending, is not the Paris to which we would introduce 
any young persons to whom we wished well, and the respectable 
son was rightly shocked at the London in which he found his 
“ Prodigal Father” domiciled ; nevertheless, these two cities, or 
quarters of cities, are admirably described. Perhaps the best of 
the five is “The Funeral March of a Marionette,” of which the afore- 
said Zizi is the heroine. Yet another volume of short stories 
is A Grey Romance (by Mrs. W. K. Clifford), and other Stories. 
(W. H. Allen.)—The “ Other Stories ” are contributed by Messrs, 
H. D. Traill, W. Earl Hodgson, Gilbert Parker, Frank BR. Stock- 
ton, F. Greenwood, D. S. Meldrum, and Erskine Gower. We have 
not space or inclination to criticise these tales separately. Let it 
suffice to say that the wholesome, cheerful sense and fun of Mr. 
Frank Stockton show to great advantage among the clever, but 
for the most part not inspiriting, efforts of his associates. 





English Writers. By Henry Morley, LL.D. Vol. X. (Cassell 
and Co.)—Professor Morley devotes this volume to the earlier 
portion of “Shakespeare’s Life and Works,” and to the writers 
contemporary with that period. The limit which he imposes upon 
himself is the end of Elizabeth’s reign. The first chapteris given 
to the birth, parentage, and education of Shakespeare ; the second 
brings him to London, and describes some of the dramatic material 
which he found waiting, so to speak, for his touch there. Chapters 
III. and IV. are given to the Elizabethan dramatists, Lodge, 
Peele, and Greene, and Marlowe. Then we have Richard II. and 
John treated in a chapter, and The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
The Comedy of Errors, and Love’s Labour’s Lost,in another. Such is 
Professor Morley’s plan throughout the volume. He puts what 
he has to say about the writers of the times alongside his strictly 
Shakespearian chapters; no previous volume has shown so well 
his complete mastery of his subject. One hardly realises the 
prolific variety of Elizabethan literature till one sees this multi- 
tude of authors marshalled in this fashion. ‘We may take this 
opportunity of mentioning the second volume of the History of 
English Literature, by Bernhard Ten Brink, translated from the 
German by W. Clarke Robinsen, Ph.D. (Bell and Sons.)— 








“ Wyclif, Chaucer, Earliest Drama, Renaissance,” are the subjects 
indicated by the sub-title. Chaucer occupies the greater part of 
the volume, 170 pages out of 339. The fifth book is devoted to 
Occleve and to Lydgate ; to an account, which will be found more 
than usually complete, of the Religious Drama, Miracle and 
Morality Plays, &c.; to the influence of the revival of letters in 
England, and other kindred topics. 

Sweet Bells out of Tune. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—This is a story of fashionable life in America, and 
pictures it as even more frivolous and inane, more careless of all 
that is pure and right, more base in its worship of wealth, than 
even that which corresponds to it in England. Gerald Vernon 
has married a girl who is far too good for him. After the honey- 
moon is over, he falls again under the enchantment of an old 
flame—a divorcée—who bears herself, by the way, with a pride 
and self-confidence which ladies of her class do not reach in 
England. All ends well, better than the unworthy “Jerry” 
deserves to have it end. The tale is written with much brilliancy, 
and the dialogue sparkles with genuine wit. The cynical Betty, 
with her very sharp tongue, is particularly effective, while the 
picture of the parvenue Mrs. Vernon is excellent. We venture to 
think that the insolence and greed of the English Countess is a 
little caricatured; but then Mrs. Burton Harrison is bound to 
satirise her countrymen’s weakness for British rank. The latter 
part of the story is diversified with a narrative of the Harvard 
and Yale boat-race. This is not very pleasant reading. Betting 
seems to be a much more important element in the affair than it 
is, we hope, with us. There is, too, some curious talk of practices 
which remind one of the seamy side of horse-racing here. “They 
ignore the recent spying with telescopes upon each other’s movc- 
ments in practice half-miles close into the bank, and the gloom 
spread by reports brought back from his ambush in a single 
shell, clad becomingly in cotton tights, with a stop-watch swung 
round his neck.” Do the crews employ touts to spy upon each 
other? ‘The publicity on this side of the water, ludicrous as it is 
in one respect—the “ University Boat-race” occupying as much 
space as the news of half a continent—is better than this. 

Puzzles Old and New. By Professor Hoffmann. (Frederick 
Warne and Co.)—* The Natural History of the Puzzle,” writes our 
author in his preface, “has yet to be written.” He does not 
himself attempt a task so arduous, but contents himself with 
compiling a huge collection of puzzles of allkinds. There are 
some four hundred in all, Mechanical, Dissected or Combination, 
Arithmetical, Word and Letter, Puzzles with Counters, Puzzles 
with Lucifer Matches (there are no less than nineteen of these 
alone), Wire, “ Quibble” or “Catch,” and “ Miscellaneous.” In 
fact, there are enough to drive a whole nation into lunacy. Some 
people, it is true, like this kind of amusement. To such, this 
volume should be a blessing of the first order. They cannot 
possibly want anything more up to the end of their lives. 


Ivanda: a Tale of Thibet. By Captain Claude Bray. (Frederick 
Warne and Co.)—This is a very romantic story indeed. A young 
Englishman becomes possessed by accident of a mystic “‘ Lota ” 
(a miniature boat made of gold), which constitutes him the 
autocrat of some strange theosophical sect. Its possession brings 
him a curious mixture of good and evil, the good, we are led by 
his last utterances to believe, predominating. An old family dis- 
pute to some Highland property is mixed up with the “ Lota” and 
the sect in a very perplexing way. We must take leave to say 
that Erasmus Clutterbuck reminds us very much of the carica- 
tures of Englishmen which a French romance-writer is fond of 
introducing into his stories. Apart from this, we cannot but 
think that his extraordinary rashness in making his way into the 
temple does not agree with the cunning that suggested his deep- 
laid scheme. If he was so anxious to get to the monastery, why 
did he risk his life with such incredible rashness at the very 
beginning of his journey ? 

French Jansenists. By the Author of “ Many Voices.” (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This painful but profoundly interesting 
story is well told in these pages. The singular wisdom, courage, 
and long-suffering of Angélique Arnauld in her work at Port- 
Royal and Maubisson, the story of the persecutions of Antoine 
Arnauld, and of the long struggle between nationalism and 
Ultramontanism, and the various episodes of the history, may 
be read here with great profit. The sympathies of the writer are 
well marked, but the spirit of the advocate is not to be seen. The 
conduct of Arnauld in certain matters is freely blamed. “ Blaise 
Pascal” is the subject of a separate chapter, which may be con- 
veniently consulted as a compendious account of his work and 
life. The less-known personalities of De Haurann, De Saci, Nicole, 
De Tillemont, and Quesnel are also described ; and there is a brief 
introductory account of Cornelius Jansen. Many whose sym- 
pathies are strongly with the Jansenists, would be not a little 
staggered if they had to accept the teaching of the Augustinus. 
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The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Maps, by Herbert Edward Ryle, D.D. (Cambridge University 
Press.)—This is a volume of the series entitled “The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges.” Professor Ryle’s introduction 
and his copious annotation supply all that the student can want 
for the understanding of the two books, or, as the editor thinks, 
the one book known under these two names. The date of the 
compilation is, in his view, not earlier than 320 B.C. Memoirs of 
both Ezra and Nehemiah have been freely used; but neither can 
have been the compiler. He is probably the same person who 
put together the Chronicles. The books are of the greatest 
interest and importance; but their character is such that it is 
difficult for the ordinary reader to find his way about in them 
without a guide. 


Pity the Poor Birds. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. (S.P.C.A.)— 
Dr. Jessopp showed his pity for the birds by planting a copse 
This work he describes, and it makes an interesting episode. 
Planting, so it be done judiciously, is not unprofitable. Dr. 
Jessopp’s figures in this matter are worth notice. As for the 
birds, we are generally in accord with our author. He concedes 
that some of them do a great deal of mischief, the sparrow 
especially. Cherries, strawberries, peas, beans, currants suffer 
grievously from their ravages. ‘Yet,’ he goes on, “we have 
enough and to spare for ourselves.” He is fortunate. The writer 
of this notice had once a garden in the midst of woods. The 
birds took literally everything in the way of fruit that was not 
netted. Many people know what it is to have cherry-trees from 
which they never get a single cherry. Dr. Jessopp’s happier 
experience is, “ Magpies have been known to spoil a cherry-tree.” 
It is not a question of food or starvation. The birds can get 
plenty to eat, but they prefer garden fruit to anything else. 
There is no harm in keeping them off, even by the extreme 
measure, more effective than anything else, of shooting an 
offender and hanging up his corpse. With what Dr. Jessopp 
says about feeding the needy creatures in winter, and with his 
invective against the murderous fashion of female adornment, we 
heartily agree. 

The Fool of Fate. By Mary H. Tennyson. (Ward, Lock, and 
Bowden.)—The “ Fool of Fate” is a young gentleman who ruins 
his life and the life of a woman whom he sincerely loves by the 
habit of inveterate lying. He invents romantic situations of 
which he is the hero. This is a kind of vanity which is seldom 
carried to the extent seen in Miss Tennyson’s hero, but it is not 
uncommon. Indeed, all of us know people whose statements we 
have regularly to discount. It seems to be Miss Tennyson’s 
speciality to make theories of curious psychological conditions. 
“Friend Perditus” was of this kind, if we remember right. It 
gives scope to ingenuity, and it offers a chance of being original; 
but it does not conduce to the reader’s pleasure. 

Porlock Church. By the Rev. Walter Hook. (Parker and Sons.) 
—Porlock Church, dedicated to St. Dubricius, “the high saint 
Dubric ” of the Idylls, is a church with some interesting associa- 
tions. Dubricius died early in the seventh century in extreme old 
age, having survived the Battle of Badon Hill, if the traditions 
can be trusted, more than ninety years. In 1120 his remains 
were translated to Llandaff, and on that occasion various churches, 
of which Porlock is one, was dedicated to the Saint. (Where 
is Hartland, which Mr. Hook describes as “ near the Wye”? We 
know of but one Hartland on the south side of Barnstaple Bay ; 
the church here is dedicated to St. Nectan.) Whether there was 
an earlier church seems doubtful; indeed, the first building that 
can be distinctly traced is late, about 1200, when Sir Simon de 
Reges was lord of the manor. A certain George Roges was rector 
in 1310. A hundred years later a certain Harington owned the 
property. Large additions were made to the church, and a chantry 
was founded, though it did not come inte actual operation for many 
years after Harington’s death. In the next century the founda- 
tion went the way of other foundations. It was worth £22 9s. 4d. 
The furniture consisted of a silver-gilt chalice and some ornaments 
valued at 8s. Mr. Hook gives also the later history of the church. 
The parish suffered much from the curse of non-residence. 
For more than a century (1723-1831) the rectors were scarcely 
seen in the place. Mr. Hook quotes some oddities from the 
churchwardens’ accounts. 


Raymond's Folly. By B. Paul Neumann. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
This “ story of an experiment in Utopia” may be read with profit. 
It tells how a man, who had his way smoothed for him by the 
possession of means, founded clubs for young men and boys, and 
made them succeed. He seems to have gone to work on wis: 
principles, with a judicious firmness tempering his benevolence. 
The only fault that we have to find with the author is a certain 
intolerance. Very much good has been done in many places and 
many ways by boys’ clubs, institutes, &c. Yes; even by High 
Churchmen, though Mr. Neuman is so contemptuous of his High 
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Church parson, All polemics should be carefully banished from 
books of this kind. 

New Light on the Bible and the Holy Land. By Basil T. Evetts, 
(Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Evetts has collected into this volume a 
considerable quantity of information scattered in various books 
He gives an account of Assyrian, Babylonian, 
and Persian inscriptions, describes how they were deciphered, 
indicating the principles which were followed in performing this 
work, and states the general result as to the life of these nations 
which we are able to arrive at in this way. Some of this informa- 
tion is, of course, familiar by this time to most students of the 
Bible; some, on the other hand, is of recent discovery. Among 
these, nothing is of more importance than the series of Tell-el- 
Amarna tablets, which may be compared to the despatches sent by 
our Colonial Governors to the Administration at home. We 
cannot pretend to dwell in detail on the mass of material which 
Mr. Evetts has here collected, and which he analyses and explains ; 
but we may briefly commend the book to our readers. 

Courtship and Marriage. By Annie S. Swan (Mrs. Burnett Smith). 
(Hutchinson and Co.)—There is plenty of good feeling and good 
sense in this volume. The author has good advice to give to per- 
sons “intending to marry,’ or already married, and this advice 
is always put in a practical form, and brought within the range 
of the possible. She holds the balance fairly between man and 
woman; altogether, her counsels can be recommended by the 
feeling that she is a fair, kindly, and acute observer of life, with a 
certain leaning to the cause of her own sex. 

Tales of the Yorkshire Wolds. By J. Keighley Snowden. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—There is a great deal of power, 
true power of character-drawing, in these thirteen sketches of life 
on the Wolds. 


and periodicals, 


We do not look for Arcadian or conventional 
Utopian simplicity and innocence in tales of country-folk, and we 
do not find it here; but, on the other hand, we are not wearied 
with cynicism and pessimism. There is tragedy, but it always 
has a meaning; and the darkness is relieved by not a few streaks 
f genuine light. The reader of these tales will find his memory 
enriched by some very distinct figures, gracious or sombre as the 


case may be. 

Mr. Bailey-Martin. By Percy White. (W.Heinemann.)—This 
is a very clever character-sketch indeed. Mr. Bailey-Martin tells us 
his story from childhood to mature age, and in telling it draws a 
curiously minute and lifelike picture of an absolutely selfish man. 
It would be idle to pretend that this narrative makes attractive 
The book is, on the contrary, one that gives a sense of 
uneasiness as we read, yet its ability draws one on. The hero is 
cleverly kept within the line of what one canendure. There is just 
the suspicion of a conscience in the creature that makes one feel 


reading. 


that he is a human possibility. 

The Sunny Days of Youth. By the Author of “ How to be 
Happy though Married.” (T. Fisher Unwin.)—The author of 
“ How to be Happy though Married” is not likely to repeat the 
very exceptional success which followed his first book; but he 
has an art of writing in a sensible and pleasant way, and of giving 
good advice in an acceptable fashion. He has words of wisdom to 
say about friendship, about books, about health, about courage 
moral and physical, about work and play,—in short, about all the 
virtues, major and minor. And he has an unfailing supply of 
anecdote wherewith to illustrate his counsels. 

A Prison Princess. By Major Arthur Griffiths. (Cassell and 
Co.)—This “ Romance of Millbank Penitentiary” is a romance 
indeed. It has a look of having some truth in it and a great deal 
more fiction; but the mixture has been effected with no little 
skill. We must surely be right in attributing the find of jewels in 
“Cull Seventeen,” as part of the element of fiction, but the 
Princess herself, with her medley of almost contradictory qualities, 
has a very genuine look. But the reader cf A Prison Princess need 
not trouble himself to apply the “Higher Criticism” to Major 
Griffiths’s clever story. He wil! find it indeed so interesting that 
he will hardly have time to think of analysing it. 


Help to the Study of the Book of Common Prayer. (Clarendon 
Press.) —A very complete and useful “ Companion to Church 
Worship.” The first section deals with “the structure of a 
Church and the meaning of its several parts.” Here some 
notice might have been taken of the early use of the guild- 
houses, or scholex, which were used in early times, and seem 
to have suggested the form that afterwards became general. 
Primitive and medieval forms of worship are then noticed ; after 
this, comes a history of our own Prayer-book. Then we have the 
main part of the book, “ Notes on the Book of Common Prayer.” 
The Calendar, the Rubries, the Services, ordinary and occasional, 
assed in turn; the origin of each prayer and collect is 
given, with a variety of other information. There is nothing 
partisan about the book, though it may be described as partibus 
Cutholicis haud iniquus. 
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The Story of my Dictatorship. (Bliss, Sands, and Foster.)—This 
“story” is not a story at all. It is a tedious exposition of 
political principles, though “principle” is not exactly the word 
that one would choose to employ in the connection. The writer 
represents himself as dreaming of being made dictator by the 
popular voice, and in that capacity laying down the law on a 
variety of questions chiefly concerned with property. It is only 
right to warn our readers that, if they open this volume with the 
hope of finding entertainment, they will certainly be disappointed, 
and that their chance of obtaining instruction is, to say the least, 
doubtful. 
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ENGLISH SILKS. 


These Silks are woven on British Looms 


LIBERTY & CO.’5) 


exclusively for Liberty and Co., and embrace 
ENGLISH the most recent, beautiful, and delicate 
SILKS designs and colourings. 


ARE INEXPENSIVE, “ 7ieE <~ Scans... 
: J for Evening Dresses, Tea-Gowns, and Blouses. 
ee Hae Hel, | An All-Silk Fabric, in a variety of original 


| avd fascinating colourings, Price 33. 3d. per 


FOR 
EARLY SUMMER DRESSES. yard, 22in, wide. 
Patterns post-free. | Pattirns post-free, 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


et & & RR. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
SPECTACLES. 


Mr. Browning’s Improved Method of suiting the sight with 
Spectacles, either personally or by correspondence. 

Residents in the country who have experienced difficulty in 
obtaining spectacles to suit them, should write for full particu- 
lars, with testimonials, which will be sent post-free by 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 
63 Strand, London, W.C. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Ofice—MATLOOK BANE, 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 

















HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 


THE 1894 BUDGET. 
HOW TO PROVIDE FOR THE 
E s,” 


‘7 AaT H DUT 1 
AND LEAVE YOUR CAPITAL INTACT. 


Apply for particulars to THE IMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 











OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and TWENTY-FIRST EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 6, Admission, ls.; Cata- 
logue, 1s.—ALFRED D. FRIPP, K.W.S., Secretary. 


RENCH HOME in PARIS.—A French PROTESTANT 
CLERGYMAN ard his WIFE, residing in one of the healthiest parts of 
Pa-is, RECEIVE ioto their family a few PUPILS or BOARDERS. Pasteur 
Lalo gives in:troction in the French language to those who derire it.—Address, 
PA>sTEUK LALOT, 152 Boulevard Péreire. References in England, 








CHOOL for GIRLS.—Thoroughly High-Class Teaching, 
employing the best modern methods of instruction. Detached house, 
situated 600 ft. above the sea, in an extremely open and hea thy locality on the 
south-west slope of Dartmoor; good drainage; large garden and tennis-court. 
Reference kindly permitted to Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal, Newnham Oollege, 
Cambridge, and others.—For Prospcctus, apply, Miss HEATH, Furzecroft, 
Yeiverton R.S.0., 8. Devon. 


RANCE—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES.—Madlle. 
CHABROL, D'p'omée of the Sorbonne (Paris), daughter of University 
Professor, RECEIVE3 DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to learn French and 
accomplishments. Very healthy town; beautifuliy situated. School of Art; 
Academy where lectures msy be attended. Highest French: and English refer. 
ences.—Mdlle. CHABROL will be in ENGLAND in the HOLIDAYS, 


WN ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
I Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees, For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head- 
Master, J.D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary. HALF TERM, JUNE 18th. New Foundation Day, JUNE 20th, 
Entrance Scholarship Examination (£30 to £90 a year), JULY 19th. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 














N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 
JE EXAMINATION, JULY 13th and lth: One of £87, Four of £59, Four 
ot £30 per annum, One at least will be reserved to Candidates for the Army Class, 
Council Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to Boys who do weil, 
but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTEX 
or SECRETARY. 


Gem SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master, 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 
at Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. —ENTRANOE SCHOLAR- 
pra = least TEN will Le awarded, from £55 to £10, by Examination ou 
JU 25th. 














OLKESTONE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL and EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for LADIES.—Principal: Miss DPESTERR“-HUGHES 
(late High School Hea?-Mistress). Resident Foreign Governesses: Visiting Statf 
from London. Good Teaching and Maternal Care. Referenca kindly per- 
mitted to—His Grace the ArcuBisHoP of ARMAGH; Sir Richard Qnain, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.C.P.; the Right Honourable Lady Mount Temple; Mrs. Arthur 
Hugh Clough; Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, Vicar of Holy Triuity, Folkestone ; 
Parents of Pupils, and others.—9 Trinity Crescent, 














{ LENALMOND ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in value from £70 to £20, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION on JULY 3rd and the two following days. 

No Candidate (except under very special conditions) must be over 14 years of 
age, 

The Examination will be held simultaneously at different Centres. 

Any further information may be obtained on application to the Rev. P. W. 
TaYLOR, Trinity College, Glenalmond by Perth, N.B. 








AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, standing in «ight acr2s of land. Only a 

Limited Number received. Prespectus on application to Miss 8S. CARR. The 

School is recommended by the Vicar of Cowley St. John and Miss Words worth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS and several valuable Exhibitions will take place 

in JULY next.—Detailed information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich. 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortab'e EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Speciat 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorouzh conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 
least, varying in value from £50 to £20, will be OFFERED, on JULY 10th, 

to Candidates under 15. Chief subjects of Examination: Classics and Mathe- 
matics.—For particulars apply to the Rev. F. B. WESTUOTLT, Head- Master, 











CHOOL PARTNERSHIP WANTED.—A CAM- 

BRIDGE GRADUATE (age 29), who has for several years past been on the 

Staff of a leading Preparatory School, wishes to ACQUIRE a SHARE ina 

really first-class PREPARATORY SUHOOL with a view to eventual succession. 

Ample Capital to invest in a suitable undertaking.—Apply to R. J. BEEVOR, 
M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 30. 
HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., and the ROYAL 
FREE HOS'ITAL, prepire for all the Medical Examinations open to Women, 
Entrance Scholarsbip, value £30; Stuart Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four 
years; Ma:kay Prizes of £20 cach, &c.—Apply to SECRETARY at School. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 
House; close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resident Masters, 
—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse Clitf, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth, 











DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 
Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 
obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Kequirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamreLu 
AND UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., .S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano's, Union Square, New Yerk City, 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNANT’s LiBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, were 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are reczived. 
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HE COMMITTEE of the UNIVERSITY ASSOCIA- 
TION of WOMEN TEACHERS have decided to APPOINT a University 
Woman, resident in London, as SECRETARY to the Association, in place of the 
Hon. Sec. resigned. Average time required, a few hours daily; £50 a year.— 
Full particulars on application to the Hon. Sec., Miss C. ELDER, 38 Hyde 
Park Gardens, W. 


OX HILL, SURREY.—TO LET, for August and part 

of September, a FURNISHED HOUSE at the foot of Box Hill, and 

within a mile of Dorking Town. Fifteen bedrooms, stabling for five horses, 

five acres of ground. Rent 15 Guineas a week. The drainage is certified by a 

sanitary inspector.—Apply to Mr. ROACH, Station-master, Dorking (London 
and Brighton line). 








PSTAIRS_— and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quan 
Guten Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 


tities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, | 


| 


Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 


Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 





ENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


AG | 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. | 


G. SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 


| eee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.Cc. 











FOUN DED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS... “— ine «  £18,000,000 
IVERPOOL axp LONDON axp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INVESTED FUNDS... £8,406,405. 


FIRE, LIFE, 
ENDOWMENTS, 
ANNUITIES. 





EXPENSES MODERATE, 





LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Add‘tions to Sum Assared, 
APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS. 
Heap Orrices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL.—7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 





OATALOGUES sent on application. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
The list includes Private Asylums, &c. 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.0, 


terms, sent gratis, 


parts, 


Schools also re- 


from the dangers of chill and cold. 


° Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, 
and mixtures of these, 


“THIS 1s THE TRUE anp NATURAL PRINCIPLE or CLOTHING.” —Lancet. 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and children, 

} with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULT 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


RY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 





y] H@NIX FIRE F E. 
HURST & BLACKETT S P 19 Lombard Street, and 57 poh ge R 


NEW NOVELS. 


HOIST WITH HER OWN 


PETARD. By Reeinatp Lucas. 3 vols. 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER 


DAYS. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” 
**My Lord and My Lady.” 2 vols. 


SHALLOWS. By Myra Swan. 


2 vols, 


MARY FENWICK’S 


DAUGHTER. By Bratrice Wuitsy, Author 
of *“* The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” “‘ One 
Reascn Why,” &c. 


THE FOOL OF DESTINY. 


3 vols, 


By Cotin MippietTon, Author of “Innes of | 


lairavon.” 3 vols, 


THE HUSBAND OF ONE 
WIFE. By Mrs. Venn, Author of ‘‘ Some 
Married Fellows,” &c. 3 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


EUROPA’S MOODS 





AND BRITANNIA’S PERIL. | 


LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretarics, 


IRK BECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 





The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu. | 


lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


NHE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837, 





Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital .........sseccsseeee sees £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund........secccseeee ssesseeree 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 


| Golonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 


A Satirical Poem and a Versified Political Pamphlet. | 


By a PITTITE, 
The Anglo-French Antagonism in Africa Forecast. 


Crown 8vo, paper cover, price 1s.; and in 
cloth boards, price 1s, 6d. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTOY, KENT, 
and CO., Ltd., 4 Stationers’ Ha)l Court, London, E.C. 





HEISM; or, The Religion of 
Common-serse. 

Explanatory Literature sent, gratis, on applicat’on 
to Miss ROBERTS, P.M., Theistic Church, Swallow 
&treet, Piccadilly, W. 

Services at the Theistic Church on Sunday at 11 
and 7. 





Now on £a'e. Price 6d. 
MISS FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S PAMPHLEL 


ON RURAL HYGIENE. 
HEALTH TEACHING in TOWNS 
and VILLAGES. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE and CO., 
NEW STREET SQUARE, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 





| fession in preference to French Brandy. 


London, W.0O, 


| 


TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbary, E.0., 
London. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 





EFPS’S COCOAINE. | 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT, 
(TEa-LiKE,) 

A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea, Its active principle 
being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly exc.ting the system. 

Sotp 1n Packets & Tins sy GrRocERS, LABELLED: 
JAMES EPPS and CoO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 











EALITIES of ACCIDENT 
ASSURANCE, 


£2,700 
PAID EVERY WEEK AS COMPENSATION 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


FOR 


USE 
, & Y's 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


“There is no keverage which can so confidently be 
recommended.” —Medical Annual, 1893, 





{ECRET SOCIETIES both of a 


hk) harmless and of a harmful kind, are more 
numerous in this country than most people believe. 
Some are merely foolish, and may be safely left alone, 
but others are a real d«nger tothe community, The 
members of these latter societies are mostly foreigners, 
outlaws from their own land, the riff-ratff of the con- 
tinent. Now if we are to enjoy a healthy national 
life these foreign impurities must be cleared out of 
our social system. It stands to reason that this is so, 
and what is true of the nation is true of the individual). 
Half the illness to which man is subject is due to the 
foreign impurities in the blood; by the use of 
Holloway’s Pills these can be cleared away and health 
restored with certainty, safety, and rapidi‘y. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OutsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 















Wii snieseanecesaisensansacquddasedacuasal 210 lu O 
Half-Page . 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page....... 212 6 
Narrow Column . 310 © 
Half-Column........ 115 0 
Quarter-Column ......... 017 6 

CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page....... 0 
ee 





Five lines (50 words) and u 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additiona} 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,’” 

18s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
erms: net. 








READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





STEEL P ENS. May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


GOL? MEDAL PARIB, 1878, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JAMES MACPHERSON. 


By BAILEY SAUNDERS. 
Largé 
6 of the m 


say 


> Svo, 7s. 6d. 


“ The Ossianic question is on 
of the eighteenth century. We do nc 
it. But he has accounted for it in a 
manifests itself in every page of his book, and ¥ 
Daity News. 


PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS : the History 


of Ownership i in Ar shaic Communities. By E. J. Srucox, Author of “ Natural 
Law,” &c. 2 vols, large 8vo, 32s. — examine 80 comprehensive a work in 
any detail is quite imp¢ ossible in the space at our disposal ; but we may say that 
it ts a contribution to economical and “social histc ory of exc eptional value and im- 
portance, which displays much patient and laborious research, keen insight, and 
rare powers of interpretation and generalisation.” —TIMES, 


The GREAT ALTERNATIVE: a Plea for a 


National Policy. By SrensEer Wie tyson, Author of ** The Bra‘n of an 
Army,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. “ Mr er Wilkinson has written an extremely 
interesting book, and one that is va ble in so far as it will induce many pe ple 
to think upon questions which a f all the most important to the Empire, and 
apon which there is at prese nt “ ) little independent thought.’’—ATHENEUM. 
**The lucidity with which the present European situation is reviewed in these 
pages, and the power and acumen with ——— all its issues are examined, deserve 
unqualified praise.” —SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


The ENGLISH DEMOCRACY: its Promises 


and Perils. By ARNOLD WaiTrF, Auth or of ** Problems of a Great City. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s.6/. Among Subjects dealt with are:—The Leaders 
cf Demos, the Crown, the Lo:d the Commons, the Parochialization of 
In dia, Jewis h — nee on Democracy, the Oatlook for Women, and the 
Religion of the Irreligious, 
Mr. Arnold White’s book is in w ways a striking one. His prophecies and 
prognostications are leg stiane ute dé di s froin present-day tendencies and as such 
are Full of interest and importance LASGOW Her ALD. 


ENGLAND & iis CONTINENTAL POWERS. 


ost interesting themes in the literary history 
that Mr. Bailey Saunders has exhausted 
l wa 1, and in a judicial spirit w hich 
vhich his readers will appreciate.”— 
























By Jonn ERFIGHLEY cL unp. Crown yo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d The Electorate 
and Foreign Affairs—The Relat of the Great He rs—The Eastern 
Question—Rus a1 “a India—Er gi nd, Germany, and Italy—England, Spain, 





and Franc e—The Ques stion of Disarmament. 


TOWARDS UTOPIA: being Speculations 


on Soc‘'a' Evolutcn. By a ‘Free Lance,’ Author of “The Cry of the 
Childre»,” &c. Crown al clota, 3s, 64. 


SWAN SONNENSCHE ZIN and CO., London. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 








Mr. Meredith’s New Novel, 


LORD ORMONT 
AND HIS AMINTA. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 


ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


The MYSTERY of the PATRICIAN CLUB. 
By Atgeet D. VanpAM, 2 vols. crown 8v*. [Ready. 


. MUDDOCK, F.R.G.S, 


The STAR of FORTUNE. A Story of the 


Indian Mutiny. By J. Kk. Mupoocks, F.R G.S., Author of “The Dead Man’s 
Secret,” &. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


FREDERICK BOYLE. 


FROM the FRONTIER : 


Sketches of Savage Life. 


Stories and 
By Freperick Bortr, Crown 8vo, 3s, 64. 


MAUROS JOKAL, 


"MIDST the WILD CARPATHIANS. By 


Mavevs Joxal. Translated by R. Nisbct Bain. Crown 8vo, 33. 60. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 











JUST PUBLISHED, No. 534 (June 2ist) of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing many ~ tant Sets, and numerous good B:oks in various 
branches of Science, Art, and General Literature, 





A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO.,, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 
NOTICE, 


A NEW SERIAL STORY BY 
MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES 


WILL BE COMMENCED IN THE 
JULY NUMBER of ‘ TEMPLE BAR,” 


ENTITLED 


“THE ADVENTURESS.” 
NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY. 


AN INTERLOPER. 
By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
Author of *“‘ The Baroness,” &c. 


In 2 vol:, 





crown 8yo. 


NOW RE ADY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHILOCOTES,” 


A TROUBLESOME PAIR. 
By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of “*’Lisbeth,” &ec. 


In 3 vols, crown Svo. 


NOW READY. 


THE POWER OF THE PAST. 
By ESME STUART, 
Author of “Joan Vellacott,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown Svo. 


** A strong and very good novel.’’—Scotsman. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Mejesty the Queen. 


NOW READY, at a’l Libraries and Booksellers’, 


THE BRITISH MISSION TO 
UGANDA IN 1898. 


By the late Sir GERALD PORTAL, K.C.M.G. 
Edited by RENNELL RODD, C.M.G. 
With 40 Illustrations, demy Svo, 21s, 


THE TIMES.—* The subject of Uganda has for the first time been made attra2- 
tive to the general reader, The book bas the quality of actuality wh‘ch is so often 
dev-loped by the training of the man of the world. It tells pree’s:ly what every- 
body wants to kaow, and notwithstanding the m ude 3% disclaimer of any original 
scientific information, with which the author acsumpanies his narrative, few 
peop'e will lay down the volume without feeling th it the vexe d question of our 
comm} ini cations with the interior has acquired a reality which it did not possess 
before. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Even more perhaps than the dead diplomatist’s 
offi:ial report, this book is at present our most valuable dccument for the decision 
of the problems of British East Africa,” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ In a word his description of the expedition is one of the most 
deeply interesting records of East Africa ever written, The numerous illustrations 
in it are very well executed ; and there is an excellent map of the route to, and 
the country surrounding Uganda. No one who wants to unierstand the East 
African problem caa afford to neglect this book.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 





« Every one who wants to understand the times in which they 
are living, ought to read this review.”—London Daily Chronicle. 


NOW READY. 
Vol, III., JANUARY to JUNE, 1894. 


Che Fnvestors’ Review. 


pp. 396, large 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net., in cloth, post free, 8s. 4d. ; 
or 12s. net, in half morocco, post fre2, 13s. 


WILSONS and MILNE, 29 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Serms of Subscription, 
¥ 7 Yearly. 


Dh 8 6 sccces 








= Quarterly, 


e to sind part of the United 
& oO ri '. mae es 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 6C0.’S LIST. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


MAJOR JOSHUA. 
Ry FRANCIS FORSTER. 


1 vol. crown 8ye, 6s, 

** We have rarely met a novel by a new hand which is written with such careful 
restraint, and which, in a comparatively short compass, is so full of meaning 
There is humour in it also, and a vein of satire which is not too serious to be 
entertaining.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“Let those who appreciate a good novel, written with praiseworthy brevity and 
self-restraint, as weli as with dry humour and abundant knowledge of the world, 
read ‘ Major Joshua,”—Leeds Mercury, 


NEW STORY OF SCHOOL LIFE BY THE 
MASTER OF DULWICH COLLEGE. 


THE THING THAT HATH BEEN; 
or, A Young Man’s Mistakes. 
By A. H. GILKES, M.A., Master of Dulwich College, 


Author of * Boys and Masters.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Works by H. Rider Haggard. 


NEW EDITIONS, Fully Illustrated, 3s. 6d. each. 


ALLAN’S WIFE. = ;reaay. | MR. MEESON’S WILL. 
THE WITCH'S HEAD. | pawn, [In July. 


[ Ready. [In August, 


The above Works by Mr. Haggard will in future be published by Messrs. Long- 
mans and Co., who will issue New and Uniform Editions in their SILVER 
LIBRARY in due course as above. 





NEW EDITION OF QUAIN’S “DICTIONARY OF 
MEDICINE,’”’ REVISED THROUGHOUT 
AND ENLARGED. 


2 vols, medium 8vo, cloth, red edges, price 40s, net. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. Including 
General Pathology, General Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the Diseases of 
Women snd Children. By Various Writers. Edited by Ricnarp Qvatn, 
Bart., M.D.Lond., LL.D.Edin. (Hon.), F.R.S.; Physician Extraordinary to 
her Majesty the Queen; Assisted by FrepeRIcK THOMAS Roperts, M.D. Lond., 
B.Sc., and J. MitcHELL Bruce, M.A.Atdn., M.D.Lond. 


COCK LANE and COMMON SENSE: a 


Series of Papers by ANDREW Lana. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. net. 

ConTENTS :—Introduction—Savage Spiritualism—Ancient Spiritualism—Com- 
parative Psychical Research—Haunted Houses—Cock Lane and Oommon Sense 
—Apparitions, Ghosts, and Hallucinations — Scrying or Crystal-gazing—The 
Second Sight— Ghosts before the Law—A Modern Trial for Witchcraft— 
Presbyterian Ghost-hunters—The Logic of Table-turning—The Ghost Theory of 
the Origin of Religion. 


A 
THREE LECTURES on the VEDANTA 
PHILOSOPHY, delivered at the Royal Institution in March, 1894. By F. 
Max Mo.ier, K.M. Member of the French Institute, 8vo, 5s, 


“* Professor Max Miller gives a singularly lucid and attractive account of ‘ the 
profoundest thoughts of Indian thinkers about the soul ’—that is of the Vedanta 
philosophy as set forth in the Upanishads...... His three lectures contain not 
merely a learned account of the origin of the Vedanta philos-phy, but a clear and 
succinct expozition of its ethical and spiritual content, and an instructive com- 
parison of its teaching with that of European systems,”—Times, 


ON THE WALLABY;; or, Through the East 
and Across Austra'ia. By Guy Bootusy. With 8 Plates and 85 Illustra- 
tions in the Text by Ben Boothby. 8vo, 18s, 

“This is the record of a singularly devious and criginal journey, and is full of 
freshness.”— Glasgow Herald, 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1893, 8vo, 18s. 
*,* Volumes of the “ Annual Register” for the Years 1863-1892 can still be had. 
Price 18s, each, 


LONDON and the KINGDOM: a History 


derived mainly from the Archives at Guildhall in the custody of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London. By Rrearnatp R. SHarpr, D.C.L., Records 
Clerk in the Office of the Town Clerk of the City of London. 3 vols, 8vo. 
Vol. I., 10s. 6d. 
** The work is one which should make Londoners proud of their City record, 
ard the rest of the kingdom grateful.”’—Scotsman, 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—JULY. 


THE MATCHMAKER. By L. B. | THE TICKING OF THEOLOCK. By 
Watrorp. Chaps. 35-38, | Mins. ALFRED BALDWIN. 
3 CHAMOIS H N E ER 
POLAR BEAR SHOOTING ON THE | “SNOW LINE. By Huon Ec ML 
EAST COaST OF GREENLAND, STurfiFLD. 
By Dr. Friprsor NaNsEy. | THE US EIDDEN GUEST. By E,W. 
THE HAUNTED EOUSE, By Mary 


| Hornexe, Chaps, 8-11. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
R,. L. Bryce, 


Anprew Lana. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


eS 


WITH R. L. STEVENSON IN SAMOA. 
GLEAMS OF MEMORY. By James Payn. 


NEW SERIAL STORY— 


A FATAL RESERVATION. 
NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


JULY contains the first of a Series of Articles by James Parn, entitled 
““GLEAMS OF MEMORY: WITH SOME REFLECTIONS;” also the 
opening Chapters of a new Serial Story, entitled ‘A FATAL RESERVAe 
TION,” by R. O. Prowse; and the following Articles:—“WITH R. L. 
STEVENSON IN SAMOA.”—“THE STORY OF ’LIZA BEGG.”—“ THE 
PIONEERS.”—‘*ORCHID HUNTING IN DEMERARA,’’—“ MATTHEW 
AUSTIN,” by W. EB. Norris, Chaps, 25-28, 


Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on June 25th, price Sixpence 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


On June 26th. Price 15s, net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 20s. net. 


Vou. XXXIX. (MOREHEAD—MYLES) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Volume I, was published on January 1st, 1885, and a f 
issued quarterly until the completion of the work, 


volume will 





Note.—A Full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of National Biography,” with 
Specimen Pages, may be had upon application, 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
POPULAR 2s. & 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


On June 25th. Feap. 8vo0, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2:, 6d. 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. 


By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON, 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MRS. HODGSON BURNETT’S 
POPULAR STORIES. 





In crowr Svo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


The ONE I KNEW BEST of ALL. A 


Memory of the Mind of a Child. By Frances Hopgson Burnett. Dlus- 
trated with 50 Sketches by Reginald B:rch, 


In medium 8yvo, cloth gilt, 3:. €d. 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. Twenty- 


= Edition. With Numerous Original Illustrations by Reginald P. 
irch. 
In medium 8yo, cloth gilt, 33, 6d, 


THAT LASS 0’ LOWRIES. New Edition. 


Fally Illustrated by F. Brangwyn. 


In medium 8vo, gilt cloth, 3s. 6d, 


LITTLE SAINT ELIZABETH, and other 


Stories. Third Edition, With Original Illustrations by Alice Travers, 
Reginald B, Birch, and Alfred Brenuen, 


In medium &vo, cloth gilt, 33. 6d, 


DOLLY. New Edition. With original 


Illustrations by Hal Ludlow, 


In medium §8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d, 


SARAH CREWE; or, What Happened at 


Miss Minchin’s; and EDITHA’S BURGLAR. Sisth Edition. Ilus- 
trated by Rezinald B, Birch. 


Also issued at ls, each, paper covers, and 1s, 6d. each, cloth. 
A FATR BARBARIAN. | KATHLEEN : a Love Story. 
A WOMAN’S WILL. ‘DOLLY: a Love Story. 
THEO: a Love Story. |LINDSAY’S LUCK. 
NATALIE, & other Stories. PRETTY POLLY PEMBER- 
That LASS o’ LOWRIE’S. | 675° opespiGny. 


There” * * > semensenh: wake 


’ } | Stori-s. 
The TIDE on the MOANING | . yor.y TIM. & other Stories 


London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford St., Strand. 
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By GRANT ALLEN. 
trange Stories. The Devil’s Die. 

Philistia. This Mortal Coil. 
Babylon. The Tents of Shem. 
The Beckoning Hand. | The Great Taboo. 
In All Shades. Dumaresq’s Daughter. 
For Maimie’s Sake. Blood Royal 

The Duchess of Powysland. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 
A Recoiling Vengeance | Lieut. Barnabas. 
For Love and Sanour. Found Guilty. 
John Ford; and His | Fettered for Life. 

Helpmate. ; Between Life and Death. 

Honest Davie. The Sin of Olga Zasson- 
A Prodigal’s Progress. lich 
Folly Morrison. Little Lady Linton. 


By BESANT and RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. | By Celia’s Arbour. 
With Harp and Crown. | The Monks of Thelema. 
This Son of Vulcan. ’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
My Little Girl. The Seamy Side. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft | The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Golden Butterfly. | The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


By WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Condi- | ai Paulus 
For Faith ar 1d Freedom. 
To Call Her Mine. 
The Bell of St. Paul’s. 
| The Holy Rose. 














tions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 








Uncle Jack. | Armorel of L yonesse, 
Children of Gibeon. St. Katherine’s by th 
The World Went Very Towe r. 
Well Then. he Ivory G: ate 
Verbena Camellia Stephanot 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Shadow of the Sword. Love Me for Ever. 
A Child of Nature. Matt: a Story of a Cara- 
God and the Man. | van. 
Annan Water. Foxglove Manor. 
The New Abelard. | The Master of the Mine. 
Martyrdom of Madeline | The Heir of Linne. 


By HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. | A Son of Hagar. 
The Deemster. 


By WILKIE ae. 








Armadale, The New Magdale 
After Dark, | The Frozen Deep. 

No Name, | The Law and the Lady. 
A Rogue’s Life. The Two De atin Re 
Antonina Basil. The Haunted Hotel. 
Hide and Seek. The Fallen Leaves. 
The Dead Secret. Jezebel’s Daughter. 
Queen of Hearts. The Black Robe 

My Miscellanies. | Heart and Scienc 

The Woman in White. | ‘‘ I Say No. 


The Evil Ge nis, 
Little Nove 


The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. The Legacy “of Cain. 
Miss or Mrs. ? Blind Love. 


By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountain 


By B. M. CROKER. 
Pretty Miss Neville, Diana Barrington. 
Proper Pride. “To Let.’ 
A Bird of Passage. A Family Likeness. 


By DICK DONOVAN. 

The Man-Hunter. Wanted! | Link by Link, 
Caught at Last ! Tracked to Doom, 
Tracked and Taken. Suspicion Aroused. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan ? 

The Man from Manchester. 

A Detective’s Triumphs. 

In the Grip of the Law. 

From Information Received. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


A Point of Hononr. Archie Lovell. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


elicia. Kitty. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. The Second Mrs. Tillotson 
Polly. The Lady of Brantome. 
75 Brooke Street. Fatal Zero. 
Never Forgotten. Strange Secrets 


By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. | A Real Queen. 
One by One. | King or Knave ? 
Queen Cophetua. | Romances of the Law. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. 

Robin Gray. | The Braes of Yarrow. 

For Lack of Gold. \ The Golden Shaft. 

What Will World Say ? | Of High Degree. 

a Honour Bound. |The Dead H 
In Love and War. By Mead 

For the King. Heart’s Del 

Queen of the Meadow. | Fancy Free. 

In Pastures Green. Loving a Dream, 









Covers, 





| By Rev. S. BARING-GOULD. 


Eve. | Red Spider. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


Under the Greenwood Tree. 


By BRET HARTE. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. | Gabriel Conroy. 
Luck of Roaring Camp. | Flip. Marnja 
Californian Stories. A Phyllis of the Sierras, 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. Fortune’s Fool. 
Ellice Quentin, Beatrix Randolph. 
Sebastian Strome. Miss Cadogna. 
Dust. Love—or a Name, 

David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 


By Mrs. HONGERFORD, 
In Durance Vile. | A Mental Struggle. 
Marvel, | A Modern Circe. 
A Maiden all Forlorn. 


By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s Model. Self-Condemned. 
The Leaden Casket. That Other Person. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 


Fated to be Free. 


By WILLIAM JAMESON. 
My Dead Self. 


By HARRIETT JAY. 


The Dark Coileen, | The Queen of Connanght. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. Paston Carew. 
The World Well Lost. | Sowing the Wind. 
Under which Lord ? Tone. Dundas. 
Witha Silke n Thread. | The Atonement of Leam 
“My Love! The Rebel of the Family. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
Dear Lady Disdain. Miss Misanthrope. 
Waterdale Neighbours. | Donna Quixote. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. | The Comet of a Season. 
A Fair Saxon. Maid of Athens, 
Linley Rochford. Camiola, 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Re Soe 
A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Fighting the Air. A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Written in Fire. Open! Sesame! 


By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
Stories Weird and Wonderful. 
The Dead Man’s Secret. 
From the Bosom of the Deep. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A Life’s Atonement, By the Gate of the Sea, 
Joseph’s Coat. The Way of the World. 
Val Strange. A Bit of Human Nature, 
A Model Father. First Person Singular, 
Coals of Fire, Cynic Fortune. 
Hearts. Old Blazer’s Hero, 

Bob Martin’s Little Girl. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and 
HENRY HERMAN. 


One Traveller Returns. | Paul Jones’s Alias. 
The Bishops’ Bible 


By HENRY MURRAY. 


A Game of Bluff. | A Song of Sixpence. 


By HUME NISBET. 


“Bail Up!” | Dr. Bernard St. Vincent 


By GEORGES OHNET. 


Doctor Rameau. | A Last Love. | A Weird Gift 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies, | The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 
By OUIDA. 


Held in Bondage, 





Ariadné, Bimbi. [ma, 


Strathmore, Moths. In Marem- 
Chandos, | Idalia. Friendship. | Wanda. 
Under Two Flags, Pipistrello. | Freseoes. 


CecilCastlemaine’sGage | Princess Napraxine. 
Tricotrin. | Puck. Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Folle Farine. A Village Commune, 


A Dog of Flanders. Othmar, Ruffino. 
Pascarel. | Signa. (| Gnilderoy. | Syrlin. 


In a Winter City. | Santa Barbara, 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


Romance of a Station. | Soul of Countess Adrian. 





Flower of the Forest. A Hard Knot. 
A Heart’s Problem. Blood-Money. 


By F. W. ROBINSON. 


Women are Strange. | The Hands of Justice. 








each. 


By JAMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s Vengeance. 
Cecil’s Tryst. 
The Clyffards of Clyffe. 
The Family Scapegrace. A Grape from a Thorn. 
The Foster Brothers. From Exile. 
The Best of Husbands, | Kit: a Memory. 
Found Dead, For Cash Only. 
Walter’s Word. The Canon’s Ward. 
Halves, The Talk of the Town, 
Fallen Fortunes. Holiday Tasks. 
What He Cost Her. Glow-Worm Tales. 
Humorous Stories. 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. The Burnt Million. 
Like Father, Like Son. The Word and the Will. 
A Marine Residence. | A Prince of the Blood, 
Married Beneath Him. | Sunny Stories. 

Less Black than We’re Painted. 


By CHARLES READE. 
It is Never too L ate to Mend. 

Hard Cash. The Wandering Heir. 
Peg Woffington. ASimpleton. 
Christie Johnstone. A Woman-Hater. 
Griffith Gaunt. The Jilt. 
The Double Marriage. | A Perilous Secret. 
Foul Play. Readiana, 

Put Yourself in his Place. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Course of True Love. 

The Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Singleheart and Doubleface. 

Good Stories of Men and other Animals, 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


Her Mother’s Darling. | Fairy Water. 


Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 
£200 Reward. 

By Proxy. 

High Spirits. 

Under One Roof. 
Carlyon’s Year. 

A Confidential Agent. 
Some Private Views. 





Uninhabited House, The Nun’s Curse. 
Weird Stories. Idle Tales. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

tound the Galley Fire. | A Voyage to the Cape. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. A Book for the Hammock. 
In the Middle Watch. An Ocean Tri age dy. 

The Mystery of the ‘Ocean St: ar. 

The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 

My Shipmate Louise. 

Alone on a Wide Wide Sea, 


By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 


A Fellow of Trinity. | The Junior Dean. 
The Master of St. Benedict's. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
tognes and Vagabonds, | Dramas of Life. 
The Ring o’ Bells. Tinkletop’s Crime. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. | Zeph: a Circus Story. 
Mary Jane Married. My Two Wives. 
Tales of To-Day. | Memoirs of a Landlady, 


By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron | Hoodwinked. 
Dy ke. Back to Life. 
_ Golden Hoop. The Loudwater Tragedy. 
y Devious Ways. Burgo’s Romance, 


By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 


New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 


By BERTHA THOMAS. 


Proud Maisie, | The Violin-Player. | Cressida, 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way We Live Now. | The American Senator. 
Mr. Scarborough’s| Frau Frohmann. 
Family. Marion Fay. 
The Golden Lion of | | Keptin the Dark, 
Granpere. | John Caldigate. 
The Land-Leaguers. 


By FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 


Anne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress, 
Like Ships upon the Sea, 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


Diamond Cut Diamond. 


By MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. The Gilded Age, 
A Tramp Abroad. Huckleberry Finn. 
Stolen White Elephant. | Life on the Mississippi. 
A Pleasure Trip on the | Prince and the Pauper. 
Continent of Europe. | Mark Twain’s Sketches, 
A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur, 


By SARAH TYTLER. 
Noblesse Oblige. What She Camo Through, 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. { Saint Mungo’s City. 
The Hugnenot Family. | Disappeared. | L ady Bell, 
Beauty and the Beast. | Buried Diamonds. 
The Bride’s Pass. The Blackhall Ghosts, 


By ARTEMUS WARD. 


Artemns Ward Complete. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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The Mysteryof Mirbridge. 
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